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THE MODEL MAGAZINE. 
GREATLY ENLARGED, AND NOW CONTAINS THE ESSENTIALS OF ALL OTHERS. 


Profusely Illustrated, and a Splendid Volume, when bound, for the Parlor-table. 


The Circulation of this Monthly Magazine is Larger than 
any other of the kind in the World. 


Issued on fine paper, and printed in the most artistic manner, presenting an 
array of brilliant stories, interesting correspondence, valuable essays, house- 
hold matters, music, musical, dramatic and literary criticisms, spicy items, 
beautiful illustrations, full size patterns, ete., etc., and the only original 
Fashion Magazine published in America. 

Great as are the present attractions of DemorEsT’s MONTHLY, new and 
valuable features are constantly being added, no reasonable time or expense 
being spared to keep it ahead of all competition, and to present such an 
array of valuable features and artistic attractions as to entitle it to the 
generous enconiums that,have been so universally bestowed on it. 


YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION, $3.00, with a Premium worth five times the amount paid. 


ASTOUNDING OFFER 


‘ FOR 1874, 
promises to be the Great Event of the Periodical World. It cannot be 
equaled, or even approached for its marvelous liberality. 

y-m Célebrated Superb Oil Chromo, “The Old Oaken Bucke i 
in all its original beauty, size 17 by 26 inches, (reta ce $15.) 
Postage, ten cents, or mounted on Canvas and stretcher, 50 €é 
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‘Entered according to Act of Congress inthe year 1868, ‘A-Minature [ustration of the Superb Chrumo, 


“THE OLD OAKEN BUCKET.” 


“After JEROME THOMPSON. = 


The wide-spreading pond, sind the mill which stood by it, 
The bridge, and the rock where the cataract fell, 
The cot of my father, the dairy-house nigh it, 
And e’en the rude bucket that hung in the well— 
The old oaken bucket—the iron-bound bueket— 
The moss-cover'd bucket, which hung in the well. 


Or either of the following : rs 


B-—Two fine Chromos (Companion Pictures,) “ Niagara Falls,” and 
“ Falls of Yosemite.” Price, $10. Size, 102g by 121¢ inches each. 
Postage, ten cents. 


et Pet’s Music Lesson.” Size, 13 by 17 inches. Postage ten cents. 
4A Isn’s She Pretty?” Size, 124g by 16 inches. Postage, 10 cents. 


ep The large and beautiful steel Engraving, 28 by 35 inches, “ The 
Picnic on the Fourth of July,” after Lily M. Spencer. Price, $10. 
Post free. 


o-— Dr. Wilmer’s Love,” an interesting domestic story, by Margaret 
Lee. 416 pages, elegantly bound in cloth. Price, $2.00. Postage 
twelve cents. 


+ fama ot Pieces of Best Sheet Music, selected from Hitchcock’s 
extensive and valuable collection. (See list in October number.) 


eg — Jean Ingelow’s Songs of Seven, Schiller’s Song of the Bell, and 
Poe’s Raven, all profusely and elegantly illustrated with fine engrav- 
ings and original music, and beautifully bound, 3 volumes, in cloth and gilt. 
Postage free. 
Mme. Demorest’s Excelsior System for Cutting Ladies’ Dresses, 
and Mme. Demorest’s Children’s Magic Dress Chart. Postage 


10 —Tennyson’s Poems complete. Bound in Cloth. Postage six cents. 


eh, AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE, 
‘Whim extraordinary inducements will be offered. Send for Circular, 


ASTOUNDING OFPER() 


$18 in Value for $3. 
$36 in Value for $6. 
$54 in Value for $2. 
sT7T in for $12. 


Value 


THE LARGEST, BEST and most POPULAR OIL CHROMOS in the World, 
in all their beauty and artistic excellence, from the Original Stones. Uniform Size—seventeen by 
twenty-six inches. Price, $15 each. Given as premiums to Yearly Subscribers to 


~ DEMOREST’S ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 


- The Model Magazine of America, at $3 per year. 


Having purchased the copyrights at an enormous expense, with the expectation of securing the 
a : . 

largest circulation of any Magazine im America, we have determined on making an unparalleled 
offer of the justly celebrated Oil Chromos, the 


“OLD OAKEN BUCKET.*—Alter Jerome Tuompcon, as a Premium for 1874. 
“CAPTIVE CHILD.—After JEROME THomPson, as a Premium for 1875. 
“HOME, SWEET HOME.—After Jenome THOMPSON, a5 & Premium for 1876. 
“AFTER THE STORM.—By F. M. H. De Haas, as a Premium for 1877. 
Each Chromo, as a work of art, is fully equal to an Oil Painting worth Five Hundred Dollars. 


The Chromos are now ready, and are sent by mail on receipt of the subscriptions for either, 
or all of the years, as above, varnished and on a roller, postage 10 cents extra. Or mounted on 
Canvas and Stretcher, (as an Oil Painting,) for 50 cents each extra, w hich includes the postage, 
Or mounted on Canvas and Stretcher, in elegant 244 inch Gilt Frame, with Arabesque Corner 
Ornaments, three yards of crimson cord, and packed, $3.00 extra each. 


Address, W. JENNINGS DEMOREST, 3838 Broadway, New York, 


(Four years’ subscriptions and all the four Chromos sent immediately for $12; bnt do not fail 
at least to send $3 for your Subscription for 1874, and get as a premium the Magnificent Chromo 


“THE OLD OAKEN BUCKET.” 
A LIBERAL RECOMPENSE 


for exertion will be found in the following list of 


VALUABLE PREMIUMS FOR CLUBS. 


PLEASE remember that each subscriber at $3.00 will be entitled to one of the firet 

<= premiums (Nos. 1 to 10) at the time of subscribing, but the person sending the 

club, whose name should be one of the number, will be entitled to the CLUB 

PREMIUM ONLY; or should they not be one on the List, an additional subscriber will be re- 

quired, unless one of the subscribers foregoes the premium, or 50 cents additional is paid. We 

make this concession in respect to the person obtaining the club only, but cannot make the same 
concession to all subscribers, as the premiums cost more money. 


Any Person obtaining a Club of @ names,| Any Person obtaining a C 
will be entitled to one of the following Pre- | will be entitled to one Of the dolicwing Pam 
miums. (See 2") 4 


} miums. (See (2") 

The large and beautiful Chromo, “FISHING | A Ladies’ Companion, with ele; Furni 
FOR A PURPOSE,” 19 by 15 inches. mounted | ings. Seven articles in a vena ee ae 
and varnished for framing ; Post free, or, free, or, ¥ 

“BLONDE AND BRUNETTE,” after Noel, 13| ‘Tue Moun > 
by 16, mounted and varnished for framing ; sent 19% b rs ibe We Rakees ee ae 
post free ; or. charming picture. Post free ; or, ae ‘4 

A Var cechas Sivan Butter-Knive: | Three double silver-plated Napkin-Rings, oF 

e Silver-p -Knives. | Three ain: Tian f tet “ 5°, 
Post ot F | Three Butter-Knives. Post free; or, 
Two Silver-plated Napkin-Rings. Post free; or, | »; P 
& 1 ~? | rials § oti rice ° 

Demorest’s YounG America for one year, with ; = instructions. | Price, $5.00; or, 
the premium for same ; or, | A pair of large Trimming Scissors, best quality. 

a bonutifal Poskes Bivie, in heavy morocco, Post free; or, 
embossed in gilt. gilt edges, metal clasp and rim. Either the 3d, 4th, 5th, 6t ath eleganth 
and a Concordance. Post free; or, ‘ bound volumes of arr ires pele ead iy are 


A pair of large Scissors, best quality. Post | pPyrenological Journal for one year ; or 


free ; or, 
Mme. Demorest’s Mammoth Semi-Annual Bul- The large and elegant Chromo, “ Red Riding” 
Price, $15. Post free ; or, 


letin of Fashions, elegantly colored, with book Hood.” 15 by 20. 
A Bruen Cloth Plate Attachment to Wheeler & 


of descriptions, for Fall and Winter, Post 
Wilson Sewing-Machine. Price, $10. This makrs 


free ; or, 
One of the following large and elegant volumes | the two different stitches, also the embroidery 
| stitch; or, 


of Standard and Popular Authors: 


A box of Decalcomanie Pictures, with mate 


Byron’s Complete Works.. 1.000 pages. ; 

de ede Works ov un den 600 sane) 3 A amo. Bible, gilt edges ior, 

Shakespeare .. .. 880 3 Stereos 

Milton's Works 810 : eonmees: 

ee ae - 1.080 = |Any Person obtaining a Club of 4 names, 
Moore’s W aA 1,034 rs) will be entitled to one of the following Pre- 
Moore’s Vorks. . <e ee* o miums. (See (2") 

Scott's Poetical Works ... 800 * + a 23 i 
Pope’s Works, with Life... 1,000 3 Six Silver-plated Tea-Spoons, best qualitf: 
ae Works..... 600 2 Post free ; or, 

Tielding’s Works..... 9 2 ‘j Yarvi cni 

Josephus’ Works.... ..... = 2 ele nae iine acess bar ae 


These books are especially recommended as | 
fall and complete editions, very desirable for 
a ap oie etc . ee ize, on good paper and 

aadable type, an eautifully bound. ge 
40 cents each ; or, ; : gt ao 

The American Agriculturist for one year ; or 

Weekly Tribune ; or Pomero 
Peterson's Magazine, for 1 year. 


A splendid pair of Scissors; or, 
The Atlantic Monthly for one year ; OT; 
Godey'’s Magazine for one year ; oT, 
Rural New Yorker, for one year ; Or, 
Christian Union for one year, 
(For continuation of Club Premlums see 8d page of covers 
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ENJOY’D your dinner, have you, my boy? 
you know, 

Though I wish that Bessie had been here too—she’s longing to see 
you so, 


Well, come, that’s jolly, 


So ’tis seven years since you went away, and I have been married 
five : 

What! you thought I “ hadn’t the cheek” to propose to a girl? Why, 
man alive, 


Tis the strangest, most delightful thing that ever happen’d, you | 


see: 
= Lad 
I didn’t ‘‘ pop the question” at all. "Twas Bessie proposed to me! 
Here, Edie and Sid, you may run off now, and have a game 0’ 
play ; 


Come, you know what mamma was to bring you home, if you be good | 


children to-day: 
Your uncle and I have a loto’ things that we want to talk about ; 
And you shall come in again, my dears, when we’ve had our gossip 


And now for my tale—though I hardly know what Bessie would say 
if she knew— 

By Jove, how she’ll open her eyes when she comes to be introduced 
to you! 

As I told you, she’s spending the day with a friend—her cousin, by 
the bye— 

Who’s just been obeying the old command, to increase and multiply. 


Well, you know what our prospects were, old man—our mothier's, 
and Kate’s, and mine— 

When you bade us good-bye to go to sea in the navy-doctoring line : 

With the mother’s pension and jointure, you know, she was pretty 
well off, and then ; 

We thought I was sure to make my mark, what with the bar and the 
pen. 


I remember how you laugh’d at my rhymes, you unbelieving Jew, 
And used to rout me out from my books to go and idle with you; 
But the mother and Kate believed in me, as our foolish women-folks 
will, : 
And Bessie dubb’d me her laureate, and knight of the gray joose-' 
+ quill. 


You know what Bessie was as a child, in the dear old bygone days, 

With her big brown eyes and golden head and her pretty willful ways; 

How she plagued, and charm’d, and queen’d it.o’er us youngsters oft 
and oft,— ° 

Yet what a dear little heart it was, how clinging, and tender, and soft! 


Her brother Willie and I were “ old particulars,” bear in mind, 

And the good old rector and his wife were always hearty and kind ; 

So that hardly a day would pass away but I found myself, you see, 

In the quaint old garden with Bessie and Will, and who so happy 
as we? ; 


Heigho! they were pleasant times, old man—fresh, and hopeful, and 
true, 

Ere the foot of Time had trampled and soil’d the sheen of life’s niorn: 
ing dew! 

When I think of these walks and pranks what tender memories rise, 

With Bessie the centre figure of all, with her merry, mischievous eyes! 


Well, I went to Heidelberg, as you know, to finish my school carcer, 

In the quaint old ~home of spectacled lore, ‘meers¢haams, and lager. 
beer ; 

And when I came back, my child-playmate had vanish’d, and in her 
place 

Was a fair girl-woman, shy and sweet, with a gentle, winsome face. 


And I loved her, I loved her—God knows how well !—from her first 
need shy welcoming glance, ; 
With a passion as strong, and tender, and pure, as the love of old 
Romance : 


cage yt 


3 = : a > = So 
B ; P ar! “tw — twas hard! so young in sorrow and 
y ‘And she ?~she was always pleasant and kind with the friend of her} O Jack, dear brother ! “twas hard—'t young 
‘ strife 
3 childhood gay, el ah : 
" 4 7 5 r all my useless life ! e 
2 But whether my darling loved me or no was more than I could say. To be left a sightless burden, old man, for @ Apert yee d 
3 Never to see the sun or the flowers, nor the starry heavens ; ove, ¢ 
: Pe . ; ‘ hy , in, so full of pity and love! 2 
Willie and Kate were engaged, you know, and they’d look so con- Nor look in the dear home faces again, I ‘ 
i . scious and shy, } , 5 
4 ~ Sas . yr ee ee : she couldn't tell ar 
e 6 'That we used to tease and banter them both, his sister Bessie and I; | I know that Katie w rote to you, lad; but she couk ell, de 
And when they’d begin to whisper and sigh, I couldn’t do less, you'll heart, . a eS 
4 own, ; Of her soothing words, and patient help, and tender sisterly part ; 
2 ‘Than draav sweet Bessie ‘away with me, and leave the lovers alone, | Nor how the dear old mother would say, while her pitying tears would © § 
> 
2 fall, % 
8 We were outrin the fields one summer's eve—how well I remember it | “ Poor boy, his home must always be here : there’s more than enough \ 
7) for all!” £ 
B still ! ae : 
s And somehow we two had wander’d away from love-lorn Katie and . . g 
3 Will, But I must bea burden on them, L kuew, as I bitterly felt at times, 5 
3 Till we came in the dusk to the lone black mere, where the aspen | And by and by I took again to weaving stories and rhymes ; i 
H branches wave, ; And Katie would write them out for me, and somehow they seemed to 
4 And she coax’d me to tell her its legend grim of a love beyond the ‘ take,” : i 
4 grave. For I did my poor best, Heaven knows, for hers and the mother's f 
: sake, ¢ 
{> ‘ . . . . g 
8 Then I look’d down into her soft brown eyes, with their witching and 4 
lustrous spell, And quiet and peace at last came down, in gracious answer to 
s And I whisper’d, ‘“‘ Dear, I’ve another tale that I should like to tell!” prayer ; 7 
3 When we heard a merry shout from behind, and up came Willie and | The chastening’ Hand that had dealt the blow help’d the mourner to : 
3 Kate bear ; f 
3 : at A : “ - Sof 3 i: 
And the loving words died out on my lips, and I knew my story must | And I came to think, with a heart resign’d, of even the brief love- 
3 rad j & 
3 wait. dream : 3 
2 That had brighten’d and blighted my bygone life with its fickle and = § 
§6©>s- But she seem’d from that very time to grow more shy and distant, fleeting gleam. ’ 
B you see: ; 
e Inever could meet her out alone, or tempt her to walk with me ; L seldom saw her—Bessie, I mean—for the wound would rankle still, 
; And when tried to draw her aside to whisper a loving word But I’d hear of her almost every day from either Katie or Will; 
She’d flush and tremble, and flutter away, like a pretty frighten’d | And when they talk’d of a legacy that had left her rich, you know, 
3 bird. My broken prayers went up to God for her happiness below. 
a 
y I saw she shunn’d me, and said to myself, witha proud and passionate But it chanced, as I sat and brooded alone, one summer's afternoon— 
3 throe, By the pleasant warmth and the scent o’ the flowers I knew it was 
ES <<She loves me not, and would spare us both the pain of telling ‘ leafy June” — 
3 me 80; ? Kate came and coax’d me to take her arm, and walk out with her, to 
) And rather, God knows, that my heart should break, in its silence call 
3 bitter and drear, At the rectory-house, orour friends would think I’d quite forgotten 
% Than I'd pestera woman with whispers and vows that she doesn’t care them all, 
F to hear!” 4 
y : And Begsie was there! I could not see her winsome, welcoming § 
So I put away all my hopes of love, and settled gloomily down face, : 
; To the dreary study of the law, in my chambers up in town: But the very sense of her presence seem’d to glorify the place ; ; 
4 I left the lover's tender role for the sterner Roman's part, And I trembled and flush’d in the foolish way that lovers under- i 
¥ And thought to live my passion down, and root it out of my heart. stand, , ' 
y: } als 1 At the gentle sound of her pitying voice, and the touch of her dainty ‘ 
& But in vain, in vain; for while my eyes were bent on the musty hand! f 
y; page, . H 
p My truant thoughts would wander away to the pleasant parsonage, We sat in the quaint oak parlor—ah, how well I knew it of old !— 
5 j » 7, > » ow) > ca ¢ > 
; And in fancy I’d see her winsome face—too winsome and fair to tell— ong the good old rector prosed away about his church and his fold, 
: With the soft, rs in her lustrous eyes that I knew too well, too The parish schools, and the state of the roads, and the probable price : 
: well! . of hay, f 
3 : : Till Bessie at last jump’d up from her chair, in her old impulsive way. ‘ 
Yet [kept to my work with a dogged heart that naught could con- ’ § 
quer or tame ; : et Comiss wilota ctor tee a § 
3 2 ; . F ome, who’s for my summer-house?” she said; “ for it is s i ¢ 
3 “ Since love is denied me,” I bitterly said, “I'll make myself a name.” hare} 1e said ; “ for it is so hot in : 
; was up with the first fafnt streak of dawn, with pallid and haggard | What! none of you speak? Then Charli ; 
A looks ’ i aK? 1en Charlie here shall be my cavalier. f 
B And midnight found me with aching head sti Mamma dear, where is that magazin®? 0, here it is, I see : 
; 3 midmizht found me with aching nead still bending over my books, ! I want to read him the poem, you know, that so delight d x ” : 
5 ; ., Cc. 5 
3 ¢ 
2 And you know the end !—how a mist would clog my bloodshot waking Then she took my arm and led me out, with a tender sister! | 
3 E £ < »W ender sisterly care, ; 
ey es, : ; To the dear old garden, so dark to me, to] ; : c : ; 
® And circles quiver about the lights in dazzling rainbow dyes: Till we came to the arbor, tl » to her so blooming and fair, 
3 . . rp ‘ or, the so ; " , ‘ = 
Then a strange dim blur of letters and lines, and then—all darkness life © scene of some of my happiest hours 0” | 
there !- E , E 
2 e re I'd put from my he i : 
: And a poor blind man upon his knees, in an agony of prayer. a, y heart its crowning hope of calling her my | 
. 
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*T'was Tennyson’s last new poem she read, and it may have been very 

: fine, 

But somehow her sweet voice trembled so much, I could hardly follow 
a line; 

And at last she gave it up with a sigh, and laid the book away: 

‘‘T think it must be the heat,” she said, “but I cannot read to-day!” 


Then there came a pause—a dreamy pause—when in fancy I could 
see 

The fair flush’d face df the gentle friend so full of pity for me: 

Then she laid her dainty hand on mine—her hand that trembled so! 

And the tears were in her tender voice as she whisper’d soft and low : 


“Charlie, we two are such old, old friends, that you mustn’t think me 
bold r 

If I ask you to tell me a secret that else would ever be untold! 

—What was it you wanted to say to mo that evening by the mere ? 

Come, I’m sure you'll tell me, won't you, now? for I should so like to 
hear! 


““What! you dare not tell me, you say !—ah, well, I think I can 
guess |— 

And, Charlie dear, I’m sure you know my answer would have been 
‘Yes!’ 

You knew I loved you, without the need of either promise or vow ; 

And yet—how cruel! how cruel !—you thought I should turn away 
from you now! 


“ Now, when your poor dark life has need of a tender and trusty guide; 

Now, when I’m prouder of your love than of aught in the world 
beside : 

And did you think that this was the time I should choose to coldly 
part ? 

Ah, ’tis little indeed you men can know of the depths of a woman’s 
heart ! 


“Charlie, don’t think me unwomanly, dear—unwomanly and weak -— 

Because I give a voice to the love I know you would never speak ! 

’Tis better_so than that both our lives should be forlorn and lone ; 

And so,—if you care to have me, dear,—you may take me for your 
own !” 


What need to tell of my answer, Jack,—of my heart's ecstatic bliss,— 

As my lips sought hers, and we seal’d our love with a first warm pas- 
sionate kiss ? 

While my silent thanks went up to God on the Jacob’s Ladder of 


prayer,— 
The God who had brighten’d my life with joy that seemed too great 
to bear ! 


I. 


AND 80 we were married—Bessie and I—and every hour of my life 
I'd cause to bless the happy day that brought me my darling wife : 
Such a true and tender helpmeet, she—so patient, and ready, and kind, 
She almost made me think at times ’twas a blessing to be blind! 


She came with gold in her hand, sweet wife; but God knows that, far 
above : 

The home and the wealth she brought, I prized the richer wealth of 
her love; 

And she tried to persuade me that I help’d to pay our way, you see, - 

By the stories and rhymings, grave and gay, she loved to scribble for 
me. 


And children were born to us,—first, a girl, who’d her mother’s eyes, 
they said: 

’T was then that I wept my saddest tears since Bessie and I were 
wed; 


For when they laid the wee mite in my arms, and spoke of its baby 
grace, : 
I felt it hard I should never look in iny little darling’s face ; 


That I never in all the years to come her gentle face should see, 

Ne’er look in her laughing baby eyes as I danced her on my knee ; 

Nor mark, as the happy years roll’d on, each varying change and mood,— 

The baby pranks, and the childish grace, and the blush of maiden- 
hood. 


Then our boy was born, and my life stood still, with a sudden horror 
and fright !— : 

O Jack, old man, shall I ever forget that trying, awesome night, 

When I paced this room here, through and through, with a groping, 
helpless dread, 

While my darling’s precious life upstairs was hanging on a thread ? 


But God heard my prayers—the blind man’s prayers—and spared her 
to me, my sweet, 

And our home grew merry with cradle songs and the patter of little 
feet ; 

With the patter of little baby feet, that would toddle up to my chair, 

To lay-a little soft hand on my knee, that loved to nestle there. 


So the years pass’d on, and even life now often seem’d hard to me; 

But when I sat in the eventide, with my little ones on my knee, 

While Bessie would sing us some quaint old song of love or of doughty 
deed, 

I'd think how good and pleasant it was to the life Thad thought to 
lead. 


Let’s see, tis a twelvemonth ago since first I noticed, with strange 
surprise, 

That the darkness seem’d to. grow lighter like at times to my poor 
blind eyes, ; 

And a yearning, passionate, trembling hope crept into my heart and 
brain ; : 

But never a word I said to the wife, lest my thoyghts should be false 
and vain. 


Never a word I said tomy love, lest her heart should be overcast, 

To know I had cherish’d a hope like this, to find it a myth at last ; 
But I quietly told my story to Will, as we saunter’d up and down 
The garden, and we two thought of a plan for getting me up to town. 


Then I spoke to the wife of a book I’d plann’d, that I fancied would 
"answer well, 

But I wanted some talk with a firm in town, to see if they thought 
*twould sell ; 

And Willie had promised to go with me and seé me through it, I 
said, 

For I knew that she couldn’t leave the bairns, or I’d like her to go 
instead. 


She tried to persuade me from it at first, and dolefully prophesied 

All sorts of accidents and mishaps, and then she pleaded and tried 

To get me to take her with us too ; but at last we settled it right, 

And Willie was pledged again and again not to trust me out of his 
sight. 


So we went to town for a week or so, and you'll easily understand 

My fluttering hopes, and doubts, and fears, now the test was near at 
hand: 

Enough, that one wondrous day, Saul-like, the scales dropp’d off from 
my sight, 

And I fainted in Willie’s brotherly arms, in a sudden burst o’ light ! 


I was dazed and giddy-like for a while, but I soon got round again ; 

And Oh, the grateful, passionate joy that throbb’d in my every vein! 
Dear God, whata happy world it was—how winsome and fair to see |— 
The very stones of the London streets seem’d beautiful to me! 
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And deep, deep down in my heart of hearts there nestled this crown- 


“QO, what will she feel, my Bessie, my love, when she com 


eel d dears, but kind, and gentle, 
‘ Tor she never Was CTOsS and proud, my , 
O the tears of joy,O the clasping arms, Othe bonnie head on my For she andl good 
co epret" ; i he’d made some neighbor happy 
: » | And she alwa was happiest when she 
When I come to tell her the glorious news, MY beautiful, my best | ng ee tte Wigs 


We sat far into that happy night, I and dear old Will— 
Ah, the rose-like spell of those rich deep hours is a fragrant memory |« Not you, MY dear? Why, of course no 


And we talk’d of the dear ones down at home, and the story we had | ma, Edie and Sid would ever do such naughty things 45 those ? 


And the wondrous love of the Master above, who “ doeth all things | p44 now for this peautiful fairy, dears; I 


We spoke of Bessie again and again, and always with moisten’d eyes; | well, I fancy—I only fancy, you 


Andwe felt *twould be best to spare my love too sudden a glad sur- mamma: 
prise ; She’d nice brown eyes, and—let me think—yes, beautiful golden hair ; 
So I was to keep on my old blue “‘ specs” by way of a loving ruse, And her face was quite a treat to see, it look’d so pleasant and fair. 


And to patiently bide the fitting time for gently breaking the news. 


You can easily guess what my feelings were when I got back home | +7, was blind, like poor papa, my dears, and his heart was heavy and 


tiful wood there lived a fairy, you know: 


Once on a time, in a beaw r 
tis ever so long ago. 


I couldn’t tell you the year, of course, but 


« And all the people they loved her so, this fairy in the wood, 


ing bliss: 
es to hear 


Unlike some little children I know, who tease, and quarrel, and fight ! 


t, child! Do you fancy I 


still !— should suppose 
Sd 


s1, and shout ; 


to tell, pis only bad little boys and girls thet plague, and quarr 
was telling you about. 


well.” 
« What was she like? Why, Edie, child, what a little plague you are ! 


know—she was something like 


« Now in this wood a hermit dwelt, in a cottage lone and poor; 


at last ; sore 
. a] 
And how, as I trod on the threshold here, my heart beat thick and Till the fairy found him out one day, as he sat in his lonely cot, 
fast ; ! : And thought, ‘ Poor man, I must do my best to brighten and cheer his 
And how I had nearly told her all in a burst o’ passionate bliss, lot!’ 


As my darling flew to welcome me home with a loving clasp and kiss. 
“So she’d come and chat, and tell him the news, till he grew quite 


> _ » ’ rt > 3 >» sewee } > “4 ie a nh ri 
Dear heart, “twas the same sweet bonnie face, nay, bonnier than merry and bright, 
: before, : And she gave him all that she could—food, gold, and everything but 
With the old soft charm in the lustrous eyes that had won my heart aii 
of yore! ght; 


Sweet eyes, that were moist with tender tears, that it went to my heart | And she brought little children to play with him—such nice little chil- 


to see : dren, miss— 


God knows that I never knew till then the depths of her love for me! | And he’d hear their prattle and tell them tales, and pull their ears 
like this ! 


She put my hat and my stick away, and with tender and wifely care 
Led me, who seem’d so helpless and dark, to my old accustom’d chair ; | “ Well, the fairy had a brother, my dears, who was quite a giant, tis 


And there she left me minute or so, with a kiss and a gentle word, said, 
While she ran to bring the children down ; and my heart was strangely | And could do, O my, such wonderful things when he took it into his 
stirr’d head ; 


And when his fairy sister was outon an errand of good one da 
As I look’d about at the pleasant room, and out on the garden view, | f{e went alone t the blind a ‘at } want a hi wy 
: sak : e went alone to the blind man's 4u and gently le way. 

That all seem’d so familiarly strange, 50 old, and yet so new ; : ; Se 
And I dropp’d back into my chair once more, with a longing akin to | ‘‘ He led him away to @ secret cave, where a mighty genii dwells, 


pain, And with curious bottles, and drugs, and books, works wonderful 
As I heard the children come skurrying down to welcome me home cures.and spells ; 
again. And he touch’d the man with his magic wand on his poor, dark, sight- 


less eyes, 


O Jack, there are times and feelings, old man, that language can never : : 
And he saw—O the joy !—he saw again the beautiful fields and skies ! 


paint ; 
And words, when I speak of that crowning scene, seem weak, and |“ He was cured, my dears—he was blind no more ; and he thought, with 
feeble, and faint,— a happy smile, 
7 ‘ : 5 ) 
Feeble indeed to show one tithe of my bosom’s passionate swell ; «| won’t let her know it all at once, but keep it a secret awhile ;’ 
. as 


But I dare say you can picture it all far better than words could tell. | For the dearest thought of his heart was this, ‘How glad the fairy 
will be, : 


I could scarcely see them at first for the tears that dimm’ y yearn- 
= dmy yearn-| ang what fun I shall have with the children now when they come to 


ing sight, : ks a 
e e 3 ay W Bi 
As they ran to meet me, with eager joy, my younglings bonnie and | play with me 
bright; «Well, he found the fairy, waiting at home, and she started up from 


her chair, 


And then they clamber’d up on my knees, with merry welcoming cries, 
And I look’d for the first time in my life in my little darlings’ eyes! With her face all flush’d and eager-like, as mamma’s is over there ; 
. And she press’d her hands, as . 
; ' , : ss s, as mamma does : 
And what did Isee? A wee girl-face, bright, and eager, and fair : ma does now, to her throbbing 
: ’ £ , brow, just here— 


r : aa 4 ‘ y 5 : F 5 ; 
With her mother’s lips and lustrous eyes, and ripple of golden hair, | Why, Bessie, my darling, what is it now + how you frighten a sito 


Anda darling rogue of a baby-boy with merry black eyes ; and, ah, dear!” 
They both were pleading with lips and eyes for “A story, @ story, ; 
papa!” For, ah, she had read my story right, and.was sobbing on my breast, 


ne : 
With her arms about the children and me, my fairy bonnie and blest; 


«© What sort of a story, my dears?” I said ; “a fairy story eh? A: 
) $ ; y story, t And I clasp’d her to my heart of hearts, w j > bri ; 
Well, come, as you've been good children, I hear, I must humor you arg : f hearts, while my brimming eye* 
to-day ; 
ys The truest helpmeet, the sweetest wife, God ever gave to man ! 
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I told her all as she lay on my breast, hand lovin, 


gly clasp’d in hand, 
And then the dear children had to be kiss’d, and made to under- 
stand ; 


And I had to tell who Edie was like, 
heart, 
And whether little Syddie was not my very counterpart ! 


with her mother’s eyes, dear 


* ; 
And of course Ihad to be taken out around our little demesne, 
Where all its beauties were pointed out and admired again and again ; 


And then, in the midst of a merry laugh or a lightly-utter’d jest, 


Poor Bessie would quite break down again, and be weeping on my 
breast ! 


Talk of the—hem! why there she is ‘that’s her knock, as sure asa 
gun! > 

Now you take your cue from me, old man, and J 
fun: 

Bessie, my dear, this gentleman here 

Mr. Smith, Mrs. C.; Mrs. C., 
line! 


ll show you a little 


is a very old friend of mnine— 
Mr. Smith—in the briefless-barrister 


Ha, ha! why, where is your memory, dear? As the 


““Try back.” 
Have you quite forgotten our old 
Hullo! what now? 
Kissing another fe 


singers -say, 


playmate, the illustrious Dr. Jack ? 
Well, upon my word, this real] y is a surprise |— 
llow, by Jove, under my very eyes! 


Only look at her now, old man—there’s 

Why, she’s getting younger, and rosier, 

Come, get us some tea, there’s a dear 
ing there, 

And we'll make ita jolly meeting 


a picture for you, eh? 
and handsomer every day ! 
good girl, and don’t stand laugh- 


to-night, with Dr. Jack in the chair! 


other Sunday,” said Miss 
curiously discomfited by tl 
expecte 
so much trouble, in a secret way, 
to ascertain the fact which 
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officiating, in the absence of the 
incumbent, at Dunallen Church. 

“Your preachers at Dunallen 
must be much better than ours 
here,” she said, standing in the 

rch, as Elizabeth passed by to 

er pony carriage, “to tempt you 
to violate the Scottish Sabbatli on 
two consecutive Sundays.” 

“I do not think it any more 
wicked to drive on a Sunday in 
Scotland than in Devonshire,” an- 
swered Elizabeth. 

“Nor I. I was only thinking of 
the custom of the country. Iknow 
at Ashcombe we had a strong in- 
ducement to make a long journey 
to hear your father’s curate—that 
Mr. Forde, who preached such 
splendid sermons, and seemed al- 
ways so terribly in earnest. He 
went to some outlandish place as a 
missionary, did he not ?” 

id Cy ‘ 

“« What a pity!” 

“You ied not bewail the fact. 
He has returned, and is in Scot- 
land. I am going to hear him 
preach to-day. You can come 
with me if you like,” answered 
Elizabeth, with a splendid look of 
defiance, as muchas to say, What- 
ever sins may stain my soul, they 
shall not be the paltry sins of deé- 
ceit and suppression. 

““No, thanks. Iwill come some 
Disney, 
lis un- 
candor. She had taken 


Eliza- 


STRANGERS AND PIL- 
GRIMS, 


a ceremonious 
on the lady of 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘1, 


ADY AUDLEY’s 
SECRET,”’ ETC. 
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for his poor, support for this or that 
benevolent object ; come to make 


The days went by and he did 
not come, and she told herself 
that she was glad. Yet she kept 
count of all visitors with a strange 


EDWIN CoLLER, 


professional cali up- 
Slogh-na-Dyack. 


CHAPTER Xxx. 


“ Henceforth I fly not death, nor would 
prolong 


Life much, but rather how I may be 
quit 

Falrant and easiest of this cumbrous 
charge, 

Which T must keep till my 

Of rendering up, and pati 

My dissolution.” 


watchfulness, and was fluttered by 
every sound of the bell at the 
chief doorway. In her walks and 
drives the same fatal thought pur- 
sued her. At every shadow that 
fell suddenly upon her pathway, 
at every approaching footstep she 
would look up; trembling lest she 
should see his tall figure between 
her and the sunlight. Was it a 
hope that buoyed her up from day 
to day, or a fear that troubled her? 
She scarcely dared to ask herself 
that question. 

Sometimes she stayed indoors 
all day, seized with a conviction or 
a presentiment that he would 
come upon that particular day. He 
would call upon her, and speak 
gently of that poor dead past, and 
assure her of his forgiveness, and 
give her good counsel for the guid- 
ance of her life,and teach her how 
wisely to tread the dangerous path 
she had chosen. But that day 
dragged itself slowly out like all 
the rest, and he did not come. 

So passed a week. On Sunday 
she ordered her pony carriage, and 
went to Dunallen, dreading that 


appointed day | 
ently attend 


STRANGE — un- 
rest came upon 
Elizabeth after 
©’ that Sunday even- 
5 ing, a slow consum- 
\ “i . ing fever of the mind, 
WSS which in due course 
aA} had its effect upon the 
Wee) body. The knowledge 
i pede of Malcolm Forde’s vicin- 
ity quickened the beating of her 
eart by day and night. Her sleep 
was broken by troubled dreams of 
their meeting ; her days were 
made anxious by the perpetual 
question: How soon would acci- 
dent bring them face to face? Or 
would he come of his own accord 
to see her? 


aS 


s deeming the past | Miss Disney might offer to accom- 
buried deeper than the uttermost panyher. But the discreet damsel 
deep of a fine lady’s mem 


ory ; 
. acred 
est § come to solicit help 


forbore from any such intrusion. 
She had made inquiries during the 
week, and knew perfectly who was 


come to visit her in his ¢ 
office of pri 


porch, thinking of her cousin and 
her cousin’s wife. 


either of them, ‘or deliberately 
plot the ruin of her fortunate 
rival? 
thought of aday when death m 
sweep that rival from he 
and she herself be Lady 
She knew her cousin Regi 
well to hope for that ; she knew 
that his brief fancy for her had 
never been more than an idle man’s 
caprice, and had perished utterly 
ten years ago; knew that what- 
ever wealth of affection he had to 
bestow he 
his wife ; k 
farther outcome of feeling to be 
hoped for from his selfish soul— 
that whatever love he could feel, 
whatever self-sacrifice he was cap- 
able of, love and sacrifice alike 
would be wasted upon Elizabeth. 
She hoped nothing, therefore, had 
no scheme, no dream; 
by like the Chorus i 
tragedy, or prophesied to herself, 
like a mute Cassandra. 

But she had loved her cousin— 
had in that distant, unforgotten 
day cherished her golden dream of 
a happy, prosperous existence to 


could not see him quite as he 


beth declared so recklessly ; not 
carelessly or indifferently—for her 
eyes sparkled, and her lips quiver- 
ed, and the fever flush that had 
come and gone so often of late red- 
dened her cheek. 

Miss Disney had a spare half 
hour before the morning service at 
the iron chapel, leisure in which 
to pace slowly to and fro upon the 
lawn before the Norman Gothic 


Did she seriously mean to in jure 


No. Nor had she any 


ight 
r path, 
Paulyn, 
nald too 


had squandered upon 
new that there was no 


only stood 
n an old 


spent by his side—and she 


last. 
rare splendor, the little church at 
Dunallen was full to overflowing. 
The word had 
out the neigh 
Mackenzie’s substitute was a fine 
preacher, a man who had done 
Food 
tance to hear him. 
herself a unit amon 
T 

be. disturbed by the si 
she thought ; yet she 
tolerably near the pulpit—the pew- 
opener having been eager to do her 
honor—a seat at the end of an 
open bench in a diagonal line with 
the preacher. 


ueloceter! 


really was, in all the utter com- 
monness of his nature. 

As for her feelings towards 
Elizabeth—well, it was hardly to 
be supposed that she should love 
the woman who had stolen from 
her that crown of life which she 
herself had hoped to wear—the 
woman who, after having rob- 
bed her of her treasure, scarcely 
took the trouble to be civil to 
her. No, she did not love her 
cousin’s wife. 

“What shall I do?” ghe 
thought, as she walked to and fro; 
““T can understand the change in 
her now—th +; change which only 
began last Sunday afternoon, It 
was the shock of seeing this man 
again. And she goes to-day to 
hear him preach, and will contrive 
to see him perhaps after the ser- 
vice. What ought I todo? Warn 
my cousin that his wife’s old lover 
is living within a few miles of 
him, or hold my tongue and let 
him make the discovery for him- 
self? He issure tomake it, sooner 
or later, and I do not owe him so 
much devotion that I need put my- 
self ina false position to save him 
a little trouble.” 

So Miss Disney did nothing, and 
suffered matters to take their 
course, contemplating the situation 


in a cynical spirit, prepared for 


anything that might happen. It 
seemed as if the old dowager’s 


gloomy prophecies—and she had 
prophesied about the various evils 
to come of her son’s marriage with 
the convulsive fury of a pythoness 
on her tripod—were in a 
to be realized. 


fair way 


“Tt really seems hardly worth 


while to hate anybody actively,” 
mused Miss Disney, ‘‘for the 
people one dislikes generally man- 
age to do themselves the worst in- 
jury that malice could wish them, 
sooner or later ” 


This Sunday was finer than the 
The autumn sun shone with 


one forth through- 
Sorkiood that Mr. 


service as a missionary, too. 
eople had come from a long dis- 
Elizabeth felt 
the crowd. 
here was no fear that he would 
ght of her, 
“had a seat 


How sweet a sound had the fam- 


iliar prayers when he read them ! 
what a sound of long ago !—full 
of old sad memories of the church 
at Hawleigh, and her dead father’s 
kindly face. They filled her soul 
with tenderness and remorse. How 
wicked she had been all her life! 
how hard, how selfish ! 
not fit to worship among his flock. 
How many and many a tin.e, Sun- 
day after Sunday, her I'ps had 
gabbled those prayers n schanic- 
jally, while her worldly thoughts 
| were wandering far away from the 
‘fane where she knelt! It seemed 


Shi 


was 
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as if his voice gave a new meaning 
to the old words ; stirred her soul 
to its profoundest depth, as the 
pool was troubled at Siloam. Not 
for a long while—hardly since her 
girlhood, when she had had fitful 
moments of religious enthusiasm 
in the midst of her frivolity—had 
she felt the same fervor, blended 
with such deep humility. All the 
fever and excitement of the last 
week was lulled to rest in the 
solemn quiet of that little church 
among the hills. Again she felt 
that it was enough for her to be 
near this saintly teacher, whom she 
had once loved with but too earth- 
ly a passion ; enough to be near 
him, and that she might be good 
for his sake—a better wife even. 

«J will try to do my duty to my 
husband,” she said to herself, as 
she sat listening to the sermon ; 
her eyes bent on the open book in 
her lap, not daring to look up, 
lest his eyes should meet hers ; 
strangely dreading that first direct 
look—the stern recognizing gaze 
‘of those dark eyes of his—after 
this gap of time. 

His sermon was upon duty. A 
straight and simple discourse, 
adorned by no florid eloquence, 
but made. touching by many @ 
tender allusion to that lovely life 
which is the type and pattern of 
all human excellence. He spoke 
of the duties which belong to every 
relation of life; of children and of 
parents, of husbands and of wives. 
It was a sermon after the apostolic 
model ; friendly counsel to his new 
friends, here among remote Scot- 
tish hills, away from the false- 
hoods and artificialities of crowded 
cities ; a simple pastoral address to 
the people of this small Arcadia. 
«Tf 1 could only obey him!” 
Elizabeth thought; at this moment 
a different creature from the bril- 
liant mistress of the house with 
the many balconies—the presiding 
Nhs of crowded afternoon tea- 
rinkings, the connoisseur in cer- 
amic ware, who would melt down 
a small fortune into a service of 
eggshell Sevres, or Vienna, or Carl 

eodore cups and saucers, and 
cream-jugs, and tea-canisters, for 
the mere amusement of an idle 
morning ; a widely different being 
from her whose last ball had as- 
tonished the town by its reckless 
extravagance, whose milliner’s 
pill would have been formidable 
for Miss Killmansegg. 

By nature a creature of impulse, 
carried away by every vain wind 
of doctrine, she was at least acces- 
sible to good influences as well as 
evil, and was for this one brief 
hour exalted, purified in spirit by 
the power of her old lover's plead- 
aE per not as her lover, 
only as one who loved all weak 
and erring human creatures, and 
had compassion unawares for her. 

“Does he know?” she wonder- 
ed; ‘“‘does he know that I hear 
him? Surely he must have cast 
one of his penetrating glances this 
way.” 

Nothing in his tone or manner 
indicated the surprise or emotion 
which might have accompanied 
sucharecognition. If he had seen 
her the sight had not moved him, 


the memories whi 
to its cente 
him. 
membered the old bitter 
had gone up from her lips 
those dreary days when she had 
waited for his coming 
her: 


so tender for all mankind, yet so 
hard for her. 


thought my lov 
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ch shook her soul 
r, had no power {0 touch 
He was like rock. She re- 
ery that 
in 


back to 


“ His heart is stone !” stony bed, with a turbulent air, isfied : 
ifs i jsone i i mountain scenery, and 
Strange that a heart should be | as if some long-imprisoned spirit of light of oe 


was a time when I 
e was worth any 
man’s having, just because they 
told me I was prettier than other 
women. Yet Ae has shown me 
that he can live without it, that he 
could have it and hold it, and let it 
go without a pang.” 

Not once during the half hour in 
which he spdke to his listening 
flock had she dared lift her eyes to 
his face. .Sweet though it was to 
hear him, it was almost a relief 
when the sermon ended, She 
breathed more freely, stole one 
little look at the pulpit where he 
knelt, saw the dark head and 
strong hands clasped before it, and 
wondered again if he knew that 
she was so near. Then came the 
chink-chink of the sixpences, the 
gradual melting away of the con- 
gregation, and she was standing 
before the Gothic doorway. This 
time Donald did not keep her wait- 
ing. The carriage was ready for 
her. She drove home very slowly, 
still wondering. 


« There 


CHAPTER XXXI. 


“Thon hear’st the winter wind and weet, 
Nae star blinks through the driving 
sleet ; 
Tak’ pity on my weary feet, 
‘And shield me frae the rain, jo. 


The bitter blast that round me blaws 
Unheeded howls, unheeded fa’s : 

The cauldness o’ thy heart’s the cause 
Of a’ my grief and pain, jo.” 


LorD PAULYN left Scotland in 
the following week, to go to Liver- 
pool, where there were races being 
run inthe early autumn ; and his 
friends departed with him, to be 
replaced by a_ relay of other 
friends when he returned to 
Slogh-na-Dyack—a return which 
was problematical. There were a 
good many races crowded together 
at this back “‘end ” of the year: 
a late regatta at Havre, where 
Lord Paulyn had pledged himself 
to sail his yacht the Leprachaun ; 
races at Newmarket, at Pontefract, 
at the Curragh of Kildare ; in all 
which events his lordship was 
more or less interested. 

So the two ladies were left alone 
in the Norman chftean, to sit in the 
long tapestried drawing-room, with 
its modern antiquities, a kind of 
Brummagem Abbotsford collection, 
which had filled the soul of the 
knife-powder manufacturer with 
pride, during his brief occupation 
of his castle. They were alone, 
and were fain to stay indoors for 
the greater part of the week, dur- 
ing which period there was rain; 
such rain as does at times bedew 
Scotia’s fair countenance ; rain per- 
severing, rain incessant, cloud 
above cloud piled Pelion-upon- 


RiP os eee ee HLY MAGAZINE. 
Ossa-wise on the mountain-top, 
discharging 
Every tiny 
hill-side, a narrow thread of silver 
in fair seasons, Was 
a small cataract; every 
river overflowed its mgged banks, 
and brawled and blustered over its 


the stream had broken suddenly 
loose, and were eager to 
havoe of the country-side. 


those rainy 
tress of the chateau and her uncon- 
genial companion. 
ded herself i 
tried to read, or tried to dyw, or 
tried to find a tranquilizing in- 
fluence in her piano, 
with a sweet human tone in its 
music, a tone that answered to the 
touch of the player, 

all things to all men, @ 
ion of some new 
liant instruments. 
hours at a time—play 
sorrows her brief flashes of joy, 
which were at most 
memory, her moments of exalta- 
tion, 
played and was 
her head upon the piano and wept 
soothing tears. 
liaman on t 
life that she had chosen for her- 
self left her outside those small 
tep 
the pis-aller of less self-contained 
spirits. 
Blanche, her favorite 
these moments of despair, inspired 
only a shudder. She loved her 
dog better than anything else in 
the world—except that one person 
of whom only to think was a sin— 
and the dog, being dumb, seemed 


| by this change in the weather. 


November, 


——_——— 


but it is no longer one 
cteristics of a fine lady 
to take her walks abroad shod in * 
satin slippers, and Elizabeth step- 
through mud and swamp with 
a fearless tread, in her comfortable 
mountain boots. O sweet autumn 
breezes, O lovely world | if one 
could only,be satisfied with the de- 


and|blue sky; 


torrents of water. of the chara 


water-course upon the 


broadened to 
lowland 


wide blue lakes sleeping in 
rare sunshine ! 

That week of rain seemed actu- 
ally to have exhausted the evil 
propensities of the Caledonian at- 
mosphere ; one fine day succeeded 
another, days whose serenity was 
only disturbed by half-adozen or 
so of showers or an occasional 
tempest of hail ; and Elizabeth— 
who defied brief showers and even 
transient hailstorms, or the sudden 
obscuring of the heavens behind 
a curtain of black clouds, presage 
of a passing hurricane—wandered 
about the mountains in delicious 
freedom, and seemed almost to 
walk down the demon of 


despon- § 
dency and the sharp stings of re-  ! 
morse. She rarely drove, for she | 


make 


dreary seemed 


Very long and e 
days to the mis- 


autumn 


Elizabeth seclu- 
n her own rooms, and 


a Broadwood, 


and was not 
fter the fash- 
er and more bril- 
She played for 
ed out her 


the joys of 
could hardly use her pony-carriage = 
without offering Miss Disney the % 
r side, and she lov- 
alone, quite alone, 
without even Donald the gillie 
seated behind her, open mouthed 
and empty-headed, staring vacant- 
ly at the sky. * 

She liked to climb the hill-side 
alone, to wander alone among the 
sheep, who were seldom scared by 
her light footstep, or to sit upon 
some craggy bank, where frag 
ments of primeval rock seemed to 
be mixed up with the heather and 
the short mountain grass, as if this 
part of the world had but just emer- 
ged, inchoate and unfinished, from 
chaos. She loved to sit here alone, 


her intervals of despair— 
comforted, or laid | spare seat at he 
ed best to be 
She had nothing 


his earth to love ; the 


id loves or likings which are 


of 
in 


the thought 
sister, 


Even 


to sympathise with her, or at least 


never uttered trite common- sealskin jacket drawn tightly 
places in the way of consolation, | across her chest, defying the 


but looked up at her with dark 
solemn loving eyes, and seemed to 
be moved with human pity, when 
she wept upon his broad honest 
head. 

At last there came a break in 
the sky; the clouds upon the 
hill-tops rolled away, and disclosed 
the blue heaven whose. face they 
had veiled so long ; the cheerful 
sunshine brightened the waters ; 
corn-fields and green-pastures on 
the shores of Bute ceased to be 
blotted out by the inexorable rain. 
The world was born again, as 
when Noah’s ark came aground 
on the top-most peak of Ararat. 
The occasional fine days of a 
Scotch summer are apt to be very 
fine, and this last glimpse of sum 
mer’s splendor crowning the brow 
of autumn was bright and glori- 
ous. 

Elizabeth was somewhat cheered 
It 


autumnal winds, in whose sweet 
freshness there was a sharp sting 
now and then, like a faint prophe- 
cy of coming winter. Here she had 
time for sad thoughts, time to re- 
pent the foolishness of all her life 
gone by, and to long, with how 
vain a longing, that the past could 
be undone. 

Sometimes, as she walked home- 
ward in the beginning of the dusk 
foolish fancies would steel into her 
mind at sight of the white towers 
and pinnacles of Slogh-na-Dyack 
rising above the evening mists at 
the base of the mountain—the 
thought of what her life would 
have been if she and Malcolm 
Forde had inhabited that northern 
chiiteau ; how every room in that 
great house would have been 
brightened and glorified by domes- 
tic love ; how sweet to go home 
from her walks to be welcomed by 
him ; how sweet to stand in the 
porch at eventide watching for his 
coming—vain and useless fancies, 
| which consumed her heart ; fan- 
|cies which she knew to be sinful 
leven, but could not put out of 
| her mind. 

Thus passed the second week of 
Lord Paulyn’s absence, and there 
was as yet no hint of his return. | 
Elizabeth was still free to live her 
own life, a life of utter loneliness, 


gave her at least liberty. 

Nor was she slow to avail her- 
self of this recovered freedom, 
Long before noon she was on the 
hills beyond sight of Slogh-na- 
Dyack. Those heathery slopes 
and narrow footpaths by which 
she went were swampy after the | 
long rains, and wide water-pools 
lay in every hollow, like polished 
steel mirrors reflecting the high 
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the life of a woman who lived in 
the past rather than in the pre- 
sent ; free to wander among those 
solitary hills, with the dog Grega- 
rach for her only companion. 

Wide and varied as had been 
her wanderings, she had never 
yet crossed the path of Malcolm 
Forde; she had almost left off 
hoping for or dreading any such 
encounter. Had she chosen to put 
herself in his way, to take the vil- 
lage of Dunallen in the course of 
her rambles, or to loiter among the 
outlying cottages that sprinkled 
the hill-side just around the vil- 
lage, she would have been very 
sure to meet him. But this was 
just the one thing which Eliza- 
beth, in her right mind could not 
do. Nor, had she languished to 
behold him as the fever-parched 
wayfarer in a dry land languishes 
for a draught of cold-water, could 
she have deliberately waylaid him. 
She knew that to think of him was 
wrong, yet she thought of him by 
day and by night, having long lost 
the empire over her thoughts. But 
she was still the mistress of her 
actions, and could keep them pure. 

She made the most of the fine 
weather, however, without com- 
ing too near Dunallen ; and even 
when: there came threatenings of 
a change, menacing clouds again 
brooding over the mountain peaks, 
she was not alarmed, and left 
Slogh-na-Dyack as isual, immedi- 
ately after breakfast, with the 
faithful Gregarach at her side. 

“You are not going out to-day, 
surely,” said Miss Disney, who had 
come down to the hall to consult 
the barometer; ‘the glass has 
gone back to much rain.” 

“Tthought we ought to have 
screwed the hand to that particu- 
lar point the week before last,” 
answered Elizabeth ; “much rain 
seemed to be the normal condition 
of Scotland. . Yes, lam going for 
my constitutional. I daresay I 
shall have a shower, but I am 
used to that.” 

“Tm afraid you'll have astorm, 
and there’s not much chance of 
shelter among those hills. It’s 
really very wrong of you to run 
such risks.” 

“The risk of catching cold, for 
instance,” said Elizabeth, con- 
temptuously. “TI never catch cold. 
I sometimes think I have a charm- 
ed life, unassailable by the ele- 
ments.” 

“You are very lucky in that 
particular as well as in so many 
others, I can scarcely put my 
head out of doors on a damp day 
Without paying for my imprudence 
with neuralgia or influenza.” 

“ How disagreeable |” said Eliz- 
abeth, looking at her absently, 
“Come, Gregarach.” 

She walked rapidly away, under 
the dull threatening sky, leaving 
Hilda in the porch, looking after 
her thoughtfully. 

“What a miserable restless 
creature she is, in spite of her 
prosperity !” she said to herself. 
“One ought hardly to envy her. 
Does she ever meet her old lover 
on those lonely hills, I wonder ? 
No, I scarcely think that. He is 
not thg kind of man to run any 


hazard of scorching his wings at 
the old flame, and she—well, no, 
I do not believe she is bad enough 
for that. She only wanders about 
because she is discontented, and 
still madly in love with the man 
who jilted her.” 

Two hours later those ominous 
clouds upon the mountain resolv- 
ed themselves to rain, a’ dense 
driving rain that came down likea 
sheet of water, and threatened to 
extinguish the landscape in wat- 
ery darkness. Miss Disney stood 
at one of the drawing-room win- 
dows watching the deluge. 

“Good heavens, if she is with- 
out shelter in such rain as this !” 
she thought, not without compas- 
sion. ‘‘ What is to become of her?” 
And then, with a cynical bitter. 
ness, “If she where to catch her 
death of cold it would be very lit- 
tle advantage to me. What is 
that some poet says? ‘Even in 
their ashes lurk their wonted 
fires.’ But some ashes are quite 
cold. Nothing would kindle them.” 


vention of her own fancy. 


this hill. 
tion of seeing it, and a thin thread 


ever so high on tige roof ; but O, 


myself under a roof of any kind 


blinding rain. She had held up 

On the hilltops that blinding 
rain made a worse darkness, a con- 
fusior of sound as it came sweep- 
ing down with a shrill whistling 
noise, like the wind shricking in 
the shrouds at sea, while ever and 
anon came the hoarse roar of dis- 
tant thunder, shaking, or seeming 
to shake, even those deep-rooted 
hills. Elizabeth stood beneath the 
tempest, looking helplessly about 
her, the dog cowering at her side, 
wondering what she should do. 
She was very indifferent to small 
inconveniences in the way of weath- 
er, but this was a tempest which 
threatened to sweep her off the 
mountain-side, to whirl her into 
the teeth of the welkin, unsub- 
stantial and helpless as a tuft of 
thistle down. Even Gregarach, 
the dear-hound, who should have 
been accustomed to this war of 
thé elements, shuddered and was 
afraid. 

“If there were a cave, or any- 
thing of that kind, handy,” she 
said to herself, trying to look 
through the rain, She might as 
well have tried to pierce the cur- 
tain of futurity itself. The world 
was a thing expunged ; there was 
nothing left but herself, her dog, 
and the deluge. 

‘‘The barometer was right for 
once in a way,” she said. “This 
is ‘much rain.’ But I thought 
barometers were things one ought 
to read backwards, like gipsy wo- 
men’s fortune-telling.” 

Happily she was not unfamiliar 
with her surroundings, and could 
hardly go astray or topple over a 
precipice unawares. She had 
roamed the mountain too often for 
that in her two months of resi- 
dence at Slogh-na-Dyack. She 
stood quite still, pondering, while 
the pitiless rain drenched her gar- 
ments, reducing even the comfort- 
able sealskin to a black, shiny- 
looking substance, from which the 
water ran, not as from a duck’s 
back, but soaking the fabric 
thoroughly as it trickled slowly 
down. 

What should she do? where 
seek her nearest shelter? Yes, 


and make it her staff. Her feet 


in her swift course. 


with a shudder. 


rived finally, only half-drowned, 


road at the best of times, skirted 
by a rocky bank, beneath which 


swollen to the width of a small 
unattractive, except from the ar- 
view—a region of sterility and 


choose for its abode, where nature 
seemed in unison with man’s de- 
spair, where the braes never 
bloomed, and the birds never sang. 

Yes, there was the cottage, “ just 
a but and a ben ;” grass growing 
high upon the steeply sloping roof, 
the tiny square window obscured 
by a handful of hay stuffed into 
one broken pane and a fragment of 
linsey woolsey in another. The 
very abode of desolation, but still 
a roof to cover one, Elizabeth 
thought gladly. 

The door was shut. ‘She knock- 
ed, but no one came; then tried 
the latch, and opened the door and 
peered in, an action which even in 
that moment of extremity brought 
back the thought of the old days 
at Hawleigh, when she had stood 
at cottage doors with so light a 
heart, so full of vague hope and 
unacknowledged love. * 

““May I come in?” she asked 
gently, unable to see whether the 
place were occupied, so profound 
was the obscurity within. Her dog 


she bethought herself at last of a 
place of refuge at the base of the 
lonely hill-side on which she stood, 
a refuge so insignificant that it 
had hardly impressed its image on 
her memory, though she had 
looked down upon it many a time 
from this ‘very spot; an object 
which, in her dire distress to-day, 
came back to her indistinctly, with 
a kind of uncertainty, as a thing 
which might be real or only an in- 


“Yes,” she thought, “I do be- 
lieve there is one solitary cottage 
down there, at the very foot of 
I have a vague recollec- 


of smoke curling up from its poor 
little chimney, a miserable shanty 
of a place, with grass growing 


what a comfort it would be to find 


just now! Come, Gregarach, old 
fellow, we'll make for the cottage.” 

It was hard work getting down 
the steep mountain-side in that 


her little silk umbrella as well as 
she could against the violence of 
the wind—she had now to furl it 


slipped upon the sodden grass 
more than once during the slow 
descent, and for the moment she 
fancied it was all over with her, 
and she must roll down to the 
valley, bruised and beaten to death 
“Such a 
nasty, dirty death!” she thought, 


But the firm light feet kept their 
vantage-ground, the slender figure 
held itself erect against the buffet- 
ing of the wind and the force of 
the raindrift, and Lady Paulyn ar- 


in the narrow road at the base of 
the mountain—a lonely cheerless 


ran a deep narrow stream, now 
river— a spot that was eminently 
tistic and Salvator-Rosa point of 


gloom, which hopeless grief might 


fortissimo bark. 

Even that loud inquiry brought 
no reply. ‘‘ The place must be 
empty,” thought Elizabeth, and 
made bold to enter, Gregarach 
going before her with loud sniffings 
and a suspicious air, 

The little wretched room was 
unoccupied, but there was some 
poor apology for furniture in it. 
A chest of drawers—article most 
dear to the Scottish mind—a bat- 
tered old table and one chair, a few 
odds and ends of crockery on a 
shelf in a corner, and a good deal 
of dirt. There were signs of occu- 
pation, too; a struggling turf fire 
on the hearth, and beside the fire 
an old black saucepan containing 
some herby decoction, frem which 
came a faintly aromatic odor. 

“ Odd,” thought Elizabeth, “ but 
I suppose the people are out at 
work. Poor creatures, I wonder 
what work they can find to do in 
such weather as this.” 

She took off her jacket, which 
seemed a mere mass of brown 
pulp ; took off her hat also, seal- 
skin reduced to the same pulpy 
condition, and tried to shake off a 
little of the water which hung in 
every, fold of her garments. She 
tried to put a little more life into 
the turf fire, to get something like 
heat out of it, if possible, but it 
was only a lukewarm fire, and she 
looked about the room in yain for 
more turf or a fagot of wood. 

“ What a wretched place !” she 
said to herself ; “and to think that 
some poor creature will come here 
for comfort by and by when his 
work is done—is thinking of it 
now, perhaps, and longing for it, 
and calling it home.” 

She thought of Slogh-na-Dyack, 
her own suite of rooms, with their 
many windows looking over the 
water, the infinite luxury, the 
triumph of man’s inventiveness 
exemplified in every contrivance 
that can make life pleasant; she 
thought of the dismal contrast be- 
tween this home and hers, and of 
her own discontented mind, to 
which that costly chiteau had 
seemed no better than a splendid 
prison. 

*“ Why cannot fine seenery and 
handsome furniture satisfy one’s 
heart?” she said to herself. 
‘“Why must one always long for 
something else, for some one whose 
mere presence would make such a 
shelter as this tolerable, for some 
one in whose company one would 
have no thought of worldly wealth, 
or worldly pleasure ?” 

She looked round the darksome 
little room—looked up at the low, 
broken ceiling, rain-blistered and 
stained—looked round with a sad 
smile. 

“Tf Malcolm had married me, 
and poverty had reduced us to such 
a place as this, I would have been 


happy with him,” she thought. . 


“T would have tucked up my 
sleeves and scrubbed and _ toiled, 
and tried to make this wretched 
hovel bright and counvii. le for 
him. 4. ‘vould have been my 
pride to bear uc,rivation, misery 
even, for his sake. I could then 
have said to him ; ‘You doubted 


eet 


emphasized the question by a 
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me once, Malcolm, but is not this 
real love?’” 

She had seated herself in the 
solitary chair close by the low open 
hearth, trying to get a little 
warmth out of the fading fire, try- 
ing not to shiver very much with 
that wretched sensation of cold and 
dampness which had crept over 
her since she had found shelter in 
the cottage. She had opened the 
door two or three times and looked 
out, with a faint hope of seeing 
some indication of fair weather, or 
at least some lessening of the rain; 
but the water-drops came down 
with a sullen persistence—came 
down as she had seen them fall 
day after day from her window, 
without a break in the watery 
monotony. 

“1 wonder if I shall have to stay 
here two or three days,” she 
thought, “ while all the Slogh-na- 
Dyack people are searching the 
country for me, and a private de- 
tective watching all outward-bound 
vessels that leave the Clyde, lest I 
should have taken it in my head 
to run away to America? It really 
seems as if I should have to choose 
between staying here all day and 
all night, or walking home in the 
wet. If I could only see a stray 


boy—a native boy inured to rain— 


I might send him home for a car- 


a 

ut looking for stray boys 
seemed almost as hopeless as 
watching for the end of the rain ; 
so Elizabeth shut the door, and 
went back to the dismal hearth, 


which became every minute colder 


and more dismal, and to her own 
sad useless thoughts. 

She was startled from her re- 
verie presently by a sudden activity 
on the part of Gregarach, who had 


been quiet enough hitherto, having 


stretched himself among the ashes, 
in the hope of getting warm, 
where he had Jain until now, doz- 
ing fitfully, and looking up at his 
mistress wistfully ever and anon, 
as who should say: ‘‘ We might 
surely have found better quarters.” 

Now he started to his feet, gave 
his short bark, like the sergeant’s 
cry of “Attention!” and ran to 
the door communicating with the 
other chamber of the cottage; a 
darksome little den, into which 
Elizabeth had looked when she 
first took shelter; a room which 
had seemed to her utterly empty. 
The door was a little way ajar; the 
dog pushed it open with his nose, 
and rushed in. 

Elizabeth started up, not fright- 
ened—fear and Elizabeth Luttrell 
had ever been strangers—only 
anxious ; while there flashed across 
her brain old stories of Scottish 
shelters, and faithful dogs, whose 
sagacity had protected their mas- 
ters from murder. 

“T have my watch and purse,” 
she thought, “‘and all these fool- 

- ish diamond rings, which I put on 
my fingers every morning from 
sheer habit, just as a red Indian 
tricks himself out with beads and 
wampum, I should be rather a 
valuable booty. And this cottage 
has an uncanny look at the best of 
times, standing alone, under the 
shadow of the hill, and with that 


deep dark river running yonder, 
ready to swallow up murdered 
travelers.” 


it was not beyond the scope of 
possibility that this vision, con- 
jured up half in jest, might be 


sad and bitter smile, so frequent on 
her lips of late, lighted up her 
face just now, as she thought how 
such things have been, and how 
lives more precious than hers had 
come to dark and terrible ending. 


keep a secret! It would be so easy 
a matter to dispose of her. The 
dog might give a little trouble, 


she said. ‘‘ Down, Gregarach ; 
down, old fellow. Indeed you 
needn’t be afraid of him ; he’s a 
sensible affectionate fellow.” 

The dog licked his mistress’s 
hand, asif in grateful acknowledg- 
ment of this praise. She had as 
yet seen no more of the occupant 
of the bed than that skinny hand 
clutching the curtain; but the cur- 
tain was drawn back now, reveal- 
ing a ghastly figure; @ woman, old, 
or made prematurely old by toil 
and care and sickness ; a face hag- 
gard as death itself; under a tum- 
bled nightcap ; dim eyes staring at 
the intruder with vague wonder. 

“Something to drink,” gasped 
this helpless creature; “ for God’s 
sake give me something—the stuff 
that auld Becky made.” 

Elizabeth looked round her 


She was not frightened, though 


realised in hideous earnest. That 


How well that swift river could 


perhaps, but a knock on the head 
would make an end of him, and 
what resistance could she offer? 
Then would f@low a long and 
tedious quest ; rewards offered, 
heaven and earth moved, as it 
were, on behalf ofa lady of quality, 
but the mystery for ever unsolved. 
Dark scandals invented, perltaps ; 
her reputation tarnished by foul 
imaginations. Some people pre- 
ferring the belief that she was 
living a shameful secret life some- 
where, to the simpler theory of 
her untimely death. 

She could almost. fancy what 
society would say of her in years 
to come, when her husband had 
married again and forgotten her. 

“O, there was another Lady 
Paulyn, you know, who disap- 
peared ina curious manner No 
one knows whether she is alive or 
dead; but Lord Paulyn married 
again, all the same—his cousin—a 
Miss Disney, a much more suitable 
match. The first wife was a very 
pretty woman, gave capital parties, 
and so on; but they did not live 
happily together.” 

And he would hear of her dark 
fate, and wonder, and be sorry. 
Yes, surely even his stony heart 
would be moved by her dismal 
end; that most horrible of all 
dooms, at least to the minds of 
the survivors, the fate about which 
there is uncertainty. 

She had time for all these 
thoughts while Gregarach was 
sniffing about the inner room. 

Presently he set up a piteous 
whine; whereupon Elizabeth, with 
a calm fixed face,as of one who 
goes to her doom, pushed the door 
open again—it had swung to 
behind the dog—and went boldly 
into the gloomy den, where mur- 
der perchance lurked in the shadow 
of the sloping roof. 

The dog was standing with his 
forepaws upon a miserable little 
bed ; a bed she had not observed 
in her first inspection of the cham- 
ber; a bed set into the wall, cup- 
board fashion, after the manner of 
some Scottish beds, the lower end 
inclosed by a wooden shutter, the 
head sheltered by a checked blue 
curtain, limp and ragged. 

A withered skinny hand grasped 
this meagre drapery. Hardly the 
hand of a stalwart assassin; @ 
hand of a dirty waxen hue, wasted 
b# age or sickness; and a feeble 
yoice entreated plaintively, ‘‘ Tak’ | of things to strengthen you. And 
awa’ the dog.” a doctor, too, i Ris Ro aetrisg 

Elizabeth ran to the bed. “ Don’t} tor.” ee eA A nO sor 
be frightened, he won’t hurt you,” ‘“«T’ve had auld Becky, she kens 


of a cooling draught for those pale 
parched lips; not even a pitcher of 
water, much less the stuff concoc- 
ted by old Becky, whoever that 
person might be. 

«©Q, where shall I find you some- 
thing?” she said. “ Poor soul, 
T’ll do anything in the world for 
you, if you'll tell me how.” + 

“The stuff by the fire,” said the 
woman; ‘but. dinna leave yon 
doggie with me.” 

The stuff by the fire; that dark 
concoction in the saucepan. The 
recollection of it ‘flashed upon 
Elizabeth. She called her dog, 
and went back to the outer room ; 
found a cracked mug, poured some 
of the dark-looking drink into it, 
and carried it back to the sick 
woman, and held it gently to the 
dry lips, supporting the weary 
head upon her arm, with a touch 
of that natural tenderness which 
had endeared her to the cottagers 
at Hawleigh. 

“Have you been long ill?” she 
asked. 

“Three weary weeks. I’ve 
keepit my bed three weeks, but | 
was bad before ; all my limbs ach- 


ing, and a weight on my head. I 


myself and my son; he’s a farm 
laborer, beyond Dunallen ; and 


tak’ to my bed. The fever’s been 

mickle bad about these parts.” 
“The fever!” repeated Elizabeth, 

with a faint shiver, but not any 


supported the sick woman’s head. 
“Yes, it’s been varra bad; may- 


ken. The Lord knows where I 


me so mucn as a fever, except the 
new minister. I suppose you're 
the minister’s wife ?” 

Elizabeth smiled at the question. 
s No,” she said, ‘‘ I’m not the min- 
ister’s wife. It was only selfish- 
ness that brought me here ; I was 
caught in the storm, and came to 
your cottage for shelter. But now 
Iam here I may be able to help 
to get you well. I can send you 
wine, and tea, jelly, broth, all kinds 


comfortably first.” 


tainted perhaps ; the whole cham- 
ber had a faint foetid odor that 
tried her sorely. But. fear of death, 
even in this den, where lurked a 
foe scarce less deadly than the as- 
sassin of her imagination, slfe had 
none. The day was past when 
her life had been worth cherishing. 


weary head, wiped the damp brow 
a few comforting words, phrases 


helplessly. She could see no sign’ : 
of her ministrations, and then 


could hardly keep about to do for 


then I was forced to give up, and 


shrinking motion of the arm that 
be you shouldna be in here ; some 
folks call it catching, but I dinna 


could have caught it, for there’s 
few folks come my way to bring 
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asmuch as any doctor; and the 
new minister, he knows a deal. 
And he brings me wine and things, 
put it’s very little that I can tak’ 
the noo, I’m so low. There’s some 
wine in yon cupboard ; you might 


ie me a drappie. : 
«Let me settle your pillow more 


She arranged the pillow, fever- 


She placed the pillow under the 
with her handkerchief, murmured 
she had learned in the brief period 


went to the cupboard, a little hutch 
in a corner, to seek for the wine. 

The new minister ; that was he, 
no doubt. She touched the bottle 
almost reverently, thinking that 
his hand had sanctified it. The 
woman hardly put her lips to the 
cup; it was only by gentle entreat- 
ings that Elizabeth could induce 
her to take a few spoonfuls of the 
wine. Not all the vintages of 
Oporto could have brought back 
life or vigor to that worn-out hab- 
itation of clay, in which the soul 
fluttered feebly, before departing 
forever. 

There was a Bible on a chair by 
the shuttered end of the bed. 

« Will you read me a chapter?” 
asked the woman, after an interval 
of feeble groanings and muttered 
lamentations. 

Elizabeth opened the book im- 
mediately, chose that chapter of 
chapters, that tender farewell ad 
dress of Christ to his Apostles, the 
fourteenth of St. John, and began 
to read in her low earnest voice, as 
she had read many a time in the 
sunny cottages at Hawleigh, with 
the bees humming in the myrtle- 
bushes outside the window, the 
green trees waving gently under 
the summer sky. ‘This gloomy 
hovel in the shadow of the moun- 
tain seemed a bit of another world. 
_ She read on till the patient sank 
into an ares slumber, breathing 
heavily. And then, seeing her to 
all appearance fast asleep, Eliza- 
beth laid the book down, and 
looked at her watch. It was near- 
ly five o’clock ; the day, which had 
been dark at two, was growing 
darker ; the rain, which she could 
just see through the cloudy glass 
of the narrow casement, was still 
coming down steadily, with | no 
symptom of abatement. e 

**Tt is clear I shall have no al- 
ternative between walking home 
in the rain or staying here all 
night,” thought Elizabeth. ‘‘Or, 
stay: this poor soul spoke of her 
son; he will come home by and by, 
perhaps, and he might fetch the 
carriage for me.” 

There was comfort in this hope. 
Though not afraid of the fever, 
she was not a little desirous to es- 
cape from that tainted atmosphere, 
in which to breathe was discom- 
fort.. And yet it seemed cruel to 
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leave that helpless creature, per- 
haps to die alone. 

“‘T must try to find a nurse for 
her, somehow,” she thought; ‘I'll 
ask her about this old Becky when 
she wakes. It seems almost inhu- 
man to let her lie here alone.” 

She wondered that Malcolm 
Forde had not done more for this 
stricken creature. But there were 
doubtless many such in his flock, 
and he had done his utmost in 
bringing her wine and coming to 
see her now and then. 

The woman had been asleep 
about half-an-hour, while Eliza- 
beth sat and watched her, think- 
ing her own sad thoughts, when 
the outer door was opened. It was 
the son returning from his work, 
no doubt. Elizabeth rose, and 
went to meet him, anxious to have 
tidings of her whereabouts con- 
veyed to Slogh-na-Dyack before 
nightfall. 

She had her hand upon the door 
between the two rooms, when 
another hand pushed it gently 
open. Drawing back a little, she 
found herself face to face with 
Malcolm Forde. 

She could see, plainly enough, 
that for the first few moments he 
failed to recognise her in the half- 
light of that dismal chamber. He 
looked at her, first in simple won- 
der, then with eager scrutiny, 

“Good God,” he cried at last, 
“is it you?” 

“Yes,” she answered, with a 
feeble pitiful attempt to take 
things lightly. “Did you not 
know we were such near neigh- 
bors? Strange, isn’t it, how peo- 
ple are drawn together from all 
the ends of the earth, Parthians 
and Medes and Elamites, and the 
dwellers in Mesopotamia ?”’ 

He seemed hardly to hear her. 
He was looking at the bed, with 
an expression of unspeakable hor- 
ror, 

“Come into the next room,” he 
said, drawing her quickly across 
the threshold, and shutting the 
door upon the sick chamber, 
“ What brought you to this place?” 

“Accident. I came here to find 
shelter from the rain,” 

“‘You had better have stayed in 
the rain. But God grant that you 
may have taken no harm! I come 
here daily, and stay beside that 
poor creature’s bed for an hour at 
atime. But I believe custom has 
made me fever-proof. You must 
get home instantly, Lady Paulyn; 
and take all possible precautions 
against infection. That woman 
has a fever which may be—which 
I fear is—contagious ; but I trust 
in God that your superb health 
may defy contagion, if you are 
only reasonably careful.” 

He opened the outer door to its 
widest extent. ‘Let us have as 
much air as we can, even if we have 
some rain with it,” he said. ‘It 
is too wet for you to go home on 
foot. I must find some one to run 
to Slogh-na-Dyack and fetch your 
carriage.” 

“‘ You know where I live, then ?” 
with a wounded air. It seemed so 
stony-hearted of him to be quite 
familiar with the fact of her vicin- 
ity, and yet never to have broken 


down the barriers of reserve, never 
to have approached her in his sa- 
cred character. To be careful for 
all the rest of his flock, for all the 
other sinners in this world—Fiji 
islanders even—and to have not 
one thought, not one care, no touch 
of pity for her. 

“Yes,” he answered, in his cool 
grave way, imperturbable as the 
very rock, looking at his watch 
thoughtfully, ‘The young man 
will not be home till seven perhaps. 
I ro go to Slogh-na-Dyack my- 
self,” 

“What, through this rain! 0, 
please don’t. You'll catch your 
death of cold.” 

“I came here through this rain, 
and I am very well protected,” he 
said, glancing at his mackintosh. 
‘« Yes, that is the only way. Prom- 
ise me that you will stand at this 
open door till your carriage comes 
for you.” 

‘But if that poor ‘soul should 
call me, if she should be thirsty 
again, I can’t refuse to attend to 
her, can I, Mr. Forde?” 

“What, you have been attend- 
ing to her—hanging over her to 
give her drink?” with a look of 
intense pain. 

“*Yes; I have been arranging 
her bed a little, and giving her 
some of the wine you brought, and 
doing what I could to make her 
comfortable. It reminds me of— 
of the old time at Hawleigh, when 
Lhad a short attack of benevolence. 
O, please don’t look so anxious. I 
am sure not to catch the fever. 
What is that line of somebody’s — 
‘ Death shuns the wretch who fain 
the blow would meet.’ I am just 
the kind of useless person who 
never dies of anything but extreme 
old age. You will see me creep- 
ing round Hyde Park, forty years 
hence, in a yellow chariot and a 
poke bonnet, with pug-dogs and a 
vinegar-faced conipanion.” 

“You have not left off your old 
random talk,” he said regretfully. 
“T cannot forbid you to obey the 
dictates of humanity. If the poor 
old woman shouldask you for any- 
thing, you must give it. But do 
not bend over her more than you 
can help, and do not stay in that 
room longer than is absolutely ne- 
cessary. I have arranged with a 
woman at Dunallen to come and 
nurse her. She will be here to- 
night.” 

“T’'m glad of that, and I shall"be 
still more glad if you will let me 
contribute to your poor. May I send 
you a check to-morrow ?” 

“You may send me as many 
checks as you like. And now, 
good-bye. The carriage will be here 
before I can return.” 

He gave her his hand, with an 
air so frank and friendly that it 
stung her almost as if it had been 
an insult, pressed the little ice-cold 
hand she gave him in his friend- 
ly clasp, and went out into the 
rain 


the surprise of that sudden meet- 


God ? 


idea of my having caught the 
fever,” she thought, when she had 


of passionate anger, bitter disap- 
reasonable love. 


view : just as a family doctor would 
have done. Was there ever any 
think we had never been more than 
ance, and had only parted from 
each other a week ago.” 

She stood leaning inst the 
door-post, looking at the dreary 


ing river, the mountain on the other 
side ofthe valley, which was like 
a twin-brother of the mountain be- 
hind the cot t 

She stood thus, lost in gloomy 
thought, thought that was more 


footstep sounded a little way off. 
She looked up and saw Mr. Forde 
coming back to her. 


ry them faster than I could,” 


vent your running any risk by min- 


at the turbid water. 


caught in the rain?” he asked—a 


for the last four hours. 


and I,and crept in here for refuge. 
a lifetime.” 


lifetime, she thought; for were 
not the joys and sorrows of any 
common existence concentrated in 
this meeting with him? The dog 
was licking his hand, with abject 
affection, as if he too had known 
this man years ago, and been parted 
from him, and loved him passion- 
ately throughout that severance ; 
but strange creatures of the dog- 
tribe had a habit of attaching them- 
selves to Mr. Forde. 

“And you have been in your 
wet clothes all this time,” he said 
anxiously, with the pastor’s grave 
solicitude, not the lover’s alarm. 
“‘I fear you may suffer for this 
unfortunate business.” 

“Rheumatism, or sciatica, or 
lumbago, or something of that 
kind,” she said ; “those seem such 
old woman’s complaints. I dare 
say I shall have a fearful attack of 
rheumatism, and my doctor and I 


“He never, never, never could 
have loved me,” she said to her- 
self, looking after him with a pite- 
ous face, and bursting into a passion 
of tears. What had she expected? 
That he, Malcolm Forde, the man 
who had given his life to God’s 


service, would fall on his knees at 
the feet of Lord Paulyn’s wife, in 


ing, and tell her how she had bro- 
ken his heart five years ago, and 
how she was still much more dear 
tohim than honor, or the love of 


“He looked frightened at the 


recovered from that foolish burst 
pointment, unreasoning and un- 
“But that was 
only from a philanthropic point of 


one so inpenetrable? One would 


the most commonplace acquaint- 


waste of sodden turf, the fast-fiow- 


gloomy than the landscape, more 
monotonous than the rain, when a 


“I met a lad who was able to car- 
he said, “so I have returned to pre- 


istering to that poor soul yonder.” 

He looked into the other room ; 
the woman was still asleep. He 
waited a little by the bed-side, and 
then came back to the doorway 
where Elizabeth stood looking out 


“ How long is it since you were 


foolish question, perhaps, inasmuch 
as it had rained without ceasing 


“T hardly know ; it seems an age. 
I was wandering about the moun- 
tain for ever so long, not knowing 
what to do, till 1 happened to re- 
member this cottage,and then we 
came down, my poor drenched dog 


And I seem to have been here half 


Half a lifetime, and more than a 


will call it neuralgia, out of polite- 
ness. No one on the right side of 
thirty would own to rheumatism.” 
This with her lightest good-society 
manner. 

“TI should recommend you to 
send for your doctor directly you 
get home, and take precautionary 
measures.” 


“T have no doctor,” she answer- ° 


ed, a little impatiently ; ‘<I hate 
doctors. They could not save the 
child I loved—and—’ Her lip 
quivered, and the dark beautiful 
eyes filled ; but she brushed away 
the tears quickly, deeply ashamed 
of that confession of weakness. 

“*You have lost a child?” said 
Mr. Fone; “I heard nothing of 
that. I know very little of the his- 
tory of my old friends since I left 
England. I did hear of your dear 
father’s death, and was. deeply 
grieved, but I have heard little 
more of those I knew at Hawleigh.” 

Not a word of her marriage ; but 
he had heard of that, no doubt; 
had heard and had felt no surprise, 
taking it for granted that she was 
engaged to Lord Paulyn when he 
set forth upon his mission. 

“T am sincerely sorry to hear 
you have lost one so dear to you. 
But God, who saw fit to take your 
little one away, may, in his good 
time—” 

“Please do not say that to me. 
I know what you are going to say ; 
it has been said to me so often, and 
it only makes me more miserable. 
I could never love another child as 
I loved him, the one that was 
snatched away from me just when 
he was growing brighter and love- 
lier every day. 1 could never trust 
myself to love another child. I 
would keep it a stranger to my 
heart. I would take pains to keep 
it ata distance from me. I should 
think it a dishonor to my dead boy 
to love any other child. .But don’t 
let us speak of him. I have been 
forbidden ever to speak or to think 
of him.” 

“Forbidden? By whom?” 

“ By the doctors, I don’t know 
what made me speak of him just 
now. Itis like letting loose a flood 
of poisoned waters.” 

e looked at her gravely, won- 
deringly, with a look of unspeak- 
able sorrow. Was it for this she 
had broken faith with him? Had 
all the splendors and vanities of 
the world brought her so little joy ? 
The wan and sunken cheek, the 
too brilliant eye, told of a heart ill 
at ease,of a life that was not 
peace. 

“Let us talk of yourself,” she 
said, in an eager hurried manner. 
“T hope you found the life—about 
which you had dreamed so long— 
a realisation of your brightest vis- 
ions?” 2 

“ Yes,” he answered with a far- 
off look, which of old had always 
suggested to Elizabeth that she 
was of very small account in his 
life. “Yes, I have not been disap- 
pointed ; God has been very good 
tome. I go back to my work at 
the close of this year, and to work 
in a wider field.” 

“You go back again, back’again 
to that strange world!” with a 
faint shudder. “How little you 
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, 
can care for your life, and for all 
that makes life worth haying |” 

“For life itself, for the bare pri- 
vilege of existence in this particu- 
lar world, I do not care very much ; 
butI should like to be permitted 
to finish my work, so far as one 
man can finish his allotted portion 

* of so vast a work.” 

“And the savages,” said Eliza- 
beth, “did they never try to kill 
you?” 

“No,” he answered, smiling at 
her look of terror. “ Before they 
could quite make up their minds 
todo that, I had taught them to 
love me.” 

“ And you will go out to them 
again, and die there? For if they 
spare you, fever will strike you 
down, perhaps, or the sea swallow 
you up alive in some horrible ship- 
wreck. How can you be so cruel 
—to yourself?” 

“Cruel to myself in choosing a 
pathway that has already led me 
to happiness, or at least to supreme 
content |” 

“ Supreme content! What, you 
had nothing to regret in that dreary, 
dreary world? O, I know that it 
is full of flowers and splendid tropi- 
cal foliage, and roofed over with 
blue skies, and lighted by lar- 
ger stars, and washed by greener 
waves, than we ever see here ; but 
it must be so dreary—twelve thou- 
sand miles from everything.” 

“From Bond-street, and the Bur- 
lington-arcade, and the Royal 
Academy, and the opera-houses,” 
said Mr. Forde, as if he had been 
talking to a wayward child. 

“Do you think I am not tired 
enough of those things and this 
wort ?” she cried passionately. 
“Why do you speak to me as if I 
were a baby that had never cut 
open the parchment of its toy- 
drum to find out where the noise 
came from ? I asked you a question 
just now. Had you nothing to re- 
gret in your South-Sea islands ?” 

“ Nothing, except my own world- 
Yr nature, which still clung to the 
things of earth.” 

She looked at him curiously, 
wondering whether she was one of 
those things of earth for which his 
weak soul had hankered. His per- 
fect coolness was beyond measure 
exasperating to her. It was not 
that she for one moment ignored 
the fact that for those two there 
could be no such thing as friend- 
ship—no sweet communion of soul 
with soul, secure from all peril of 
earthly passion, in that calm region 
where love has never entered. She 
knew that this accidental meetin ; 
was a thing not to be repeated 
without hazard to her peace in this 
world and the next, or to such poor 
semblance of peace as was still 
hers. Yet she was angry with him 
for his placid smile, his friendly 

anxiety for her welfare, the quiet 
tones that had never faltered since 
he first greeted her, the gray eyes 
that looked at he: with such pas- 
sionless kindliness. If he had said 
to her, “Elizabeth, I have never 
ceased to 1ove you— we must meet 
no more upon this earth ”—she 
would have been content ; but, as 
it was, she stood looking moodily 
down at the angry river, dyed red 


with the clay from its rugged 
banks, telling herself over and 
over again that he had never loved 
her, that he was altogether ada- 
mant. 

Being a woman, and not a wo- 
man strong in the power of self- 
government, she could not long 
devour her heart in silence. The 
wayward reckless spirit sought a 
relief in words, however foolish. 

“You do not evenask me if Iam 
happy,” she said, “or how I pros- 
pered after your desertion of me.” 

“ Desertion !” he echoed, with a 
short laugh ; “ women have a curi- 
ous way of misstating facts. My 
desertion of you! Desertion is a 

‘ood word. Forgive me for not 
having inquired after your happi- 
ness, Lady Paulyn. I had a right 
to suppose that you were as happy 
as every woman ought to be who 
has deliberately chosen her own 
lot in life. I trust the choice in 
your case was a fortunate one.” 

“*Thad nochoice,” she answered, 
in a dull despairing tone, looking 
at the river, not daring to look at 
him. “I had no choice. I went 
the way Fate drifted me, as help- 
less or as indifferent as that tangle 
of weeds yonder, carried headjong 
down the stream. I was miser- 
able at home with my sisters; so, 
thinking any kind of life must be 
better than the life I led with 
them, I married. I have no right 
to complain of my marriage, it has 
given me all the thingsI used to 
fancy I cared about, long ago, when 
I was a vain silly girl; nor have I 
any right to complain of my hus- 
band, for he has been much better 
to me than I have ever been to 
him.” 

‘Why do you palter with the 
truth ?” he cried sternly, turning 
upon her with an angrier look than 
she had seen in his face, even on 
the day when they parted. “ Why 
do you aE to disguise plain facts, 
and to deceive me, even now? 
What pleasure can it give you to 
fool me just once more? “What 
do you mean by being drifted into 
your marriage, or why pretend that 
you married Lord Paulyn because 
you were miserable at home? You 
were engaged to him before you 
left your aunt’s house. You were 
married to him as soon as my back 
was turned.” 

“That is false !” cried Eliza- 
beth. “Iwas not engaged to him 
till you had left England.” 

“ What, he was not your accept- 
ed lover when T saw you in Eaton 
place—when I showed you that 
mewspaper ?” 

“ He was not. 
and you were both wrong. I had 
refused Lord Paulyn twice, The 
last rejection took place the night 
before that morning, the night of 
the private theatricals at the 
Rancho.” She held her head high 
now, the sweet lips curved in a 
scornful smile, proud of her folly 
—proud, even though she had 
wrecked her own li e, and had, 
perchance shadowed his, by that 
very foolishness. 

‘And you suffered me to think 
you the basest of women—to sur. 
render that which was dearer to 
me than my very life—only be- 
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cause you were too proud to tell 

he truth!” . 
me ‘Would you have believed it if 
Ihad told you? I don’t think you 
would. You had judged me before- 
hand. You would hardly let me 
speak. You believed a printed lie 
rather than my piteous looks—the 
love that had almost offered itself 
to you unasked that night at Haw- 
leigh. You could think that a 
woman who loved you like that 
would change in two little months 
—could be tempted away from you 
by the love of rank and money. I 
never thought that you could leave 
me like that. Iwas sure that you 
would come back tome. O God, 
how I waited and watched for your 
coming! how I hated those fine sun- 
shiny rooms in Eaton place which 
saw my misery! And then when 
I went back to Hawleigh, thinking 
I might see you again, perhaps, 
and you might forgive me, I was 
just in time to hear your farewell 
sermon. And when! went to your 
lodgings the next morning, to beg 
for your forgiveness—yes, I want- 
ed you to forgive me before you 
left us all for ever—I was just too 
late to see you. Fate was adverse 
once more. The train had carried 
you away.” 

“You went to my lodgings !” 
he exclaimed, with breathless in- 
tensity. “You would have asked 
me to forgive you, me, the blind, 
besotted fool, who had been duped 
by his own passion! You loved 
me well enough to have done that, 
Elizabeth !” 

‘‘T'would have kissed the dust 
at your feet. There is no humili- 
ation I could have deemed too 
great if I could have only won 
your forgiveness; not won -your 
love back again—the hope of that 
had no place in my heart.” 

** My love!” he said with a bitter 
smile. ‘When did that ever 
cease to be yours?” 

Her whole face changed as he 
spoke, glorified by the greatness 
of her joy. He had loved her 
once—and that once had been for 
ever | 

But not long did passion hold 
Malcolm Forde in its thrall, He 
felt the foolishness of his words 
So soon as they had been uttered, 

“Tt is worse than idle to speak 
of these things now,” he said, “If 
I wronged you by a groundless ac- 
cusation, you wronged me still 
more deeply by withholding the 
truth. That day changed the color 
of our lives. Of my life I can only 
say that it is the life to which T 
had long aspired, which I would 
have sacrificed for no lesser reason 
than my love for you. It has fully 
satisfied my desires, | will not 
say there have been no thorns in 
my path, only that it is a path 
from which no earthly temptation 
could now withdraw me. For 
yourself, Lady Paulyn, I can only 
trust—as I shall pray in many a 
prayer in the days to come, when 
we two shall be on opposite sides 
of the world—that your life may 
ise Bek all the blessings 
who strive t n reserves for those 

8 0 make the best use of 
earthly advantages,” 
ou mean that having made a 


wretched mistake in my marriage, 
and having lost the child who 
made life bright for me, I am to 
console myself by church-going 
and district-visiting, and by seeing 
my name in the subscription-list 
of every charity.” 

“The field is very wide,” he 
said, every trace of passion gone 
from voice and manner. “You 
need not be restricted to a conven- 
tional réle. There are innumer- 
able modes of helping one’s fellow 
creatures, and no one need despair 
of originality in well-doing.” 

‘Tt is not in me,” she answered 
wearily. ‘And if I were ever so 
inclined to help my fellow crea. 
tures, my opportunities hencefor- 
ward are likely to be limited. I 
have been guilty of culpable ex- 
travagance ; it isso difficult to cal- 
culate the expense of what one 
does in society, and I never was 
good at mental arithmetic. In 
plain words, I have made my hus 
band angry by the amount of my 
bills, and I’ shall henceforward 
have very little money at my com- 
mand:” 

“‘T should have supposed that 
Lady Paulyn’s pin-money would 
be an ample fund for benevolence, 
which need not always be costly,” 
said Mr. Forde, conceiving this 
self-abasement to be merely a 
mode of excusing her disinclina- 
tion for a life of usefulness.” 

“T have no pin-money,” 
answered carelessly. ‘I refused 
to have a settlement. When a 
woman marries as much above her 
as I did, there is always an idea of 
sale and barter. I would not have 
the price set down in the bond.” 

** Your husband will, no doubt, 
remember that generous refusal 
when he has recovered from any 
vexation your unthinking extrava- 
gance may have caused him.” 

“IT don’t know. We have a 
knack of saying disagreeable 
things to each other. I have not 
much indulgence to expect from 
him. Do you ever pass our house 
at Slogh-na-Dyack ?” 

“ Sometimes.” 

“ Sometimes,” she thought, with 
exceeding bitterness; and he had 
never been tempted to cross the 
threshold, never constrained,in his 
own despite, as passion would con- 
Strain a man who could feel, to 
enter the house in which she lived, 
to see with his own eyes whether 
she was happy or miserable. 

“And yet he talks of having 
never ceased to love me,” she said 
to herself. 

Then resuming her old light 
tone—the tone that had so often 
Jarred upon his ear in the bygone 
time—she said: 

“When next you pass Slogh-na- 
Dyack, think of meas a prisoner 
inside those high white walls, a 
prisoner looking out at the water, 
and envying the white-sailed ships 
that are sailing round Cantyre, the 
Sea-gulls flying over the hills. It 
18a very fine house, and I have 
everything in it that a reasonable 
Woman could desire: bat 1 feel 
that it is my prison, somehow.” 

“How do you mean?” 

“Lord Paulyn has brought me 
here to retrench, He is a milcn- 
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of trouble that we think the pierced 
hands or the bleeding feet can never be- 
come accustomed to, have to be accepted 
88 a part of our daily lives.— Grace Wyatt. 


prisoner within its walls, and pity 
me if you can,” 

The assumed lightness was all 
gone now, and in its stead came 
piteous tones of appeal. 

“ Pity you!” he cried passion- 
ately, “Are you trying to find 
out the quickest way to break my 
heart? You had always a knack 
at playing with hearts, Elizabeth, 
do ndt speak to me any more. 
Pity me. Iam weaker than water. 
Why do you not tell me that you 
are happy—that the world, and 
the pleasures and triumphs of the 
world, are all-sufficient for you? 
Why do you wish to distract my 
soul by these Suggestions of 
misery? And to-night, perhaps, 
amongst your friends, you will be 
all life and brightness—a creature 
of smiles and sunshine—as you 
were in the play that night.” 

“I can act still,” she said, with 
afaintlaugh. “ Butitis too much 
trouble to do that at Slogh-na- 
Dyack. I have no friends there ; 
it'is ahermitage without the peace 
of mind that can makea hermitage 


dark, Searching eyes which she 
had feared even before she loved 
him, looking through her very 
soul, trying to pierce the thin veil 
of pretense, to fathom the mystery 
within. But even at the last she 
was a mystery too deep for his 
plummet-line, : 

“ Good-bye,” she said, and not 
one word more, remembering that 
other parting, when, if speech 
could have come out of her stub- 
born lips, she might have kept 
him all her life, What could she 
Say Now except good-bye? 

He put her into the dainty little 
brougham, Wrapped her in the 
‘soft folds of a fur-lined carriage- 
Tug, gave the coachman strict in- 
junctions to drive home as fast as 
1is horses would safely carry him, 
and then stood bare-headed at the 
cottage - door watching her de- 
parture. 


(To be contin ued.) 


Charles Kingsley. 

So little do we know to what hidden > 

good the straightforward, honest per- 

formance of a duty, however painful, 
may lead.— Grace Aguilar. 


There is nothing a woman cannot do, 
provided she puts on the armor of duty, 3 
and unsheathes the sword of a strong, 
unbending will.—A ugusta J. Evans. 


By the make of the universe, every duty 
deferred grows in bulk, and weight, and 
painful pressure.— 7¢ Country Parson, 


Society, while offering enjoyment of 
the highest character, imposes a corre- 
sponding obligation.—Bayara Taylor. 


The only responsibilities which a weak 
man ever accepts are responsibilities 
which can be perpetually pointed out to 
him as resting exclusively on his own 
shoulders.— Wilkie Collins, 


All remediable evils are made a great 
deal worse by turning your back upon 
them.— The Country Parson, 


A joyless life is worse to bear than one 
of active sorrow.— Faber. 


I never knew any man in my life who 
could not bear another's misfortunes per- 
fectly like a Christian.—Pope. 


It is not till the storm comes that we 
find-out the real Imilding and timber of a 
vessel.— Miss Muloch, 

Life has such hard conditions that 

every dear and precious gift, every rare 
7 Virtue, every pleasant faculty, every ge- 
nial endowment, love, hope, joy, wit, 
sprightliness, benevolence, must some- 
times be put into the crucible to distill 
the one elixir—patience, 

Gail Hamilton. 


ef 


If one could only make the sacrifice all 
at once, and done with it, then it would 
Seem easier; but to keep up a daily sac- 
rifice of one’s wishes, tastes, and pleas- 
ures, is rather a hard task. 

L. M. Alcott. 

Tmaginery -jokes are sometimes the 
heu-‘est to be borne.—¥. A. Denison. 


A pitiable weakness is that which can- 
not accept a clearly defined position, and 
labor faithfully and honestly to perform 
all the duties contained therein. 


+o—_—_ 


“SHE STOOPS To CONQUER.” 


i , 3 Siow i. W. Beecher, 
Blesmeney ae s at wettene rs BY GEORGE W. BUNGAY. It is a higher exhibition of Christian 

Sorrowzally. shal, 80 back Ena mantiness to be able to bear trouble than | Do the duty that lieth nearest thee, 
London, I dare Say, in the spring, Goethe. 


to get rid of i.—H. W. Beecher. 


Painfal, indeed, it is to be misunder- 
stood and undervalued by those we love. 
But, this, too, in our life, we must learn 
to bear without a murmur, for it is a tale 
often repeated.— Anon. 


if lam good, and shall give parties, 
and spend more money, while you 
are among your Fiji islanders,” 
Malcolm Forde answered noth- 
ing, but stood with a gloomy 
brow staring at the rushing water, 
What a shallow nature it seemed, 
this soul of the girl he had loved 
once and for ever; whata childish 
perversity and capriciousness, and 
yet what dreary suggestions there 
were in all her talk of a depth of 
misery lurking below this seeming 
lightness ! Ah, what torture to 
part from her thus, knowing noth- 
ing of what her life was like in the 
present, what it might become in 
the future ; knowing only that it 
Was not peace, and that all those 
loftier hopes and nobler dreams 
which had sustained him in the 
darkest hours of his existence, 
were to her a dead letter ! 
33 They kept silence, both watch- 
8 ing that dark and turbid river, 
almost as if it had been that river 


The fact is, that in doing anything in 
this world worth doing, we must not ef 
stand shivering on the bank thinking of & 
the cold and danger, but jump in and 
Scramble through as well as we can, 

- Sydney Smith. 


There is no use in being dragged throngh 
the world like a dog tied under a cart, 
yelping and hanging b&ck. What we must 
do, we may as well do willingly ; as well 
walk as be dragged.—srrs, A. B. Stowe. 


N my beautiful friend 
All the sweet frraces blend, 
And she adds the “suave” bend 
To the charms of her graces. 
Does she know that “ she stoops 
To conquer” the troops 
Of lovers at watering“places ? 


At, OOK at her, and see 
How artistic and free 


There is no solitude like that of the so- 
ciety of unlike, unsympathizing natures, 
kept together by external reasons. 

HT. W. Beecher. 
Yet I live in each day's doings, 
Even as one doth float 
On a bare and restless ocean, 
In a gaping boat. 
He in one hand grasps the oar, 
Rows, and doth not speak, 
While the other presses ever 
On the deadly leak. 
Even so grief’s hungry waters 
Clamor for their prey ; 
Even so I strive with both hands 
All the hours of day, Anon. 


The things which try people show what 
is in them.— Elizabeth Wetherell. 


Is the model that she 

And her sweet sisters follow. 
Did not the Grecian maid 
On the heart make a raid, 

Bent like the bow of Apollo? 


SH ROM the foam of the tide, 
Where the sea-winds sighed, 
Venus, dressed like a bride, 
Came with doves, swans, and 
sparrows ; 
And my beauuful friend, 
Like that goddess should bend, 
When she shoots with love's ar- 
rows ! 


T have no respect for any man who has ef 
to feel the public pulse to Jearn his pri- 
vate duty.—H, Hastings Weld, 


If we waited until it was perfectly con- 
venient, half of the good actions of life 3 
would never be accomplished. & 

Alice B. Haven. 


A distasteful duty should receive our 
first and most careful attention.—Anon. 


An elevated purpose is a good and gt 
ennobling thing, but we cannot begin at & 
» 


The fearful lesson of uiet unconcern 
4 r the top of it. We must work up to it by 


when the heart is bursting, had been too 


; in the under world by which they ; early learned.—Grace Aguilar. the often dificult path of daily duty, af 
; must each stand oué-diay: waiting HE bow of Cupid is bent, 7 wate; Mrs. Croly, ef 
3 for the grim ferryman. But ina S ec ea “sien soatany aoe DUTY. s 
53 ittle ile 2 rom the soft eyebrows, : a =f 
y neat fe pm tig oily Palio To do errands of duty. Ir is a notorions fact that men who 3 
ee water—wheels and horses’ feet Though dear Cupid lacks eyes, peere-y wameRe, the esr tig oe a 
% approaching swiftly on the wet He shoots straight as he flies, world, invariably neglect their domestic] Turne is nothing that will so disarm f 
¢; mountain road. And his target is beauty. affairs, and allow them to run to i and depress certain sensitive natures as 
E “Thank God,” said Mr. Forde,| ; Augusta J. Beans. ‘| conscious inferiority of dress. Until a by 
: “the carriage at last, How you a RASS is brighter than “ tin,” Do what you can, being what you are, degree of familiarity with the world hag fi 
% shiver! [ must beg you to re- ~ Pray do not let it win ; Shine like a glowworm, if you + tbe a/been acquired, or a a has" learned g 
~ member what I have said about The disguises are thin star, non. | that sep . ao Place in it, a ‘ 
y; taking prompt means to ward off Which are worn by the suitor, My opinion is that it is not the amount | 47¢8s either hold te oe iss re ie self, BE 
cold, and it would be as well to Do not stoop to pick up of evil we do, but the good we leave un. EeeDeChs igs ees i zal nto abject self- 5 
2 take some precautionary steps The man at his cup ; done, that will be our condemnation. contempt. —J. G. Holland, r 
against infection ; Not that I fear He, like his mug, is pewter ! Anon. It is a woman's duty under all circum. ef 
any danger from that,” he added ———_+-#--—____ The faithful, patient performance of | stances to look as well as her endowments § 
REASONABLE.—‘‘ Why do you choose a, any duty which is distasteful to us is a by nature and the length of her purse ef 


with undisguised tenderness—for 
Was it not, ashe believed, his very 
last look ?—“ Elizabeth, I shall 
pray for you all my life. If the 


will admit.—C. Thorne. 


Bo 0 


single life?’’ asked a fashionable idler 
of an estimable young lady. “ Because,” 
she replied, “Iam not able to support a 
husband.” 


great achievement, no matter how igno- 

minious it may appear; and it always 

brings a rich and unexpected reward. 
Anon. 


We receive an unknown person accord- 
ing to his dress; we take leave of him 
according to his merit.—Lanjuinais, 


3 
hopefully, Then, looking at her 
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opening right out of the draw- 
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ALL THAT $ AVED HER, | lane, dropped off her back under 


BY VIRGINIA FP. TOWNSEND. 


CHAPTER IV. 
which were the play-grounds. 


don’t know as I 
was ever so mad 
in my life— 
quite,” said Ben 
stumping 


lieve his eyes. 


where Janet sat cosily 


great easy-chair cushion- 
ed with green rep. 
The room was a cool little nest, 


ing-room, and the pretty writing- 
cabinet, and the book shelves on 
one side, with that great green dell 
of an easy-chair, fairly filled up 
the room. Jt was a nice place to 
dream in, Janet thought, and the 
long window opened on the piaz- 
2a, Where there was a wide, pleas- 
ant, grassy lot with golden butter- 
flies flashing about, and a hum of 
brown-belted bees, and beyond all, 
a delicious bit of sea view. 

Ben Maxwell had been search- 
ing all over the house for Janet. 
He burst in upon her now, boy- 
fashion, his eyes aflash and his 
cheeks ablaze, his voice, in a loud 
angry key—yet there was at the 
bottom of him a sturdy honesty 
that made him qualify his remark 
with that last adverb, and shade 
it with a softer tone as some old 
explosions of his temper loomed 
up vaguely, the boy having one 
swift and smiting asa flash. Janet 
looked up from her book. The 
girl was actually deep in old Rob- 
inson Crusoe! ° - 

“What has happened Ben?” 
she asked, a good deal startled. It 
came out in a few hurried, ener- 
getic sentences, little sparks of 
anger shooting all through them, 
though Ben’s first heat had a good 
deal cooled by this time. 

The upshot of the boy’s story 
was this: ‘‘ He had been down in 
the village that morning on some 
errands, and returned with Sorrel, 
a slender handsome colt which his 
father had given him a few weeks 
before sailing, and which the boy 
probably valued a little more than 
anything else that he possessed.” 

The boy had lost a pocket-knife 
the day before which he prized, and 
having had a game of base ball 
with some young friends who were 
stopping atthe hotel, suspected he 
might have dropped his knife in 
the midst of the fun. 

So he rode Sorrel through the 


and ridden off with her? 


he questioned these possibilities, 


house to raise a hue-and-cry when 
he caught the well-known sound 
of the swift hoofs coming up the 
lane. Ben had just presence of 
mind. to drop down on the low, 
rustic bench where Uncle Jed had 
told a few days ago the story of 
his night’s stage-ride on the plains. 

To his unutterable amazement 
and rage, Sorrel’s master saw an 
under-sized, ragged, barefooted 
boy astride the back of the 
animal. Horse and rider dashed 
up to the tree. There was a flush 
of half-scared excitement in the 
thin, sallow face of the boy, and 
his eyes glittered half with 
triumph, half with fright, as he 
dropped to the ground, and Sorrel, 
shaking her bright avalanche of 
mane with some instinct that an 
indignity had been put on her, 
returned to her sweet morsels of 
clover-grass. 

The boy who had stolen the 
ride was moving rapidly away, 
when Ben, in the full blast of his 
rage, sprang to his feet. 

«You young rascal!” he shout- 
ed, ‘‘I’d like you to show what 
business you have to meddle with 
my horse,” and he started after 
the boy, intent on administering a 
drubbing, to use the narrator's own 
word, which the small scamp 
wouldn’t soon forget. 


But the latter had the advan- 


tage of several rods; besides Ben 
had to swing himself over the lot 


long grassy lane which tried the 
wind of both boys. If they had 


wild-cherry tree, and started 
to search on the scene of yester- 
day’s exploits for his knife, the 
guest taking him to the middle of 
the great lot in one corner of 


After some time Ben’s search 
was successful, but when he re- 
turned to the tree, Sorrel was not 
there! The boy could hardly be- 
The creature with 
all her fire and swiftness was 
gentle and docile to her young 
master as an old shepherd-dog. 
tucked up in her uncle’s 'Ben had left her a great many 
times as he had done this morn- 
ing, quietly nibbling the clover- 
grass. Had she thrown her slender 
limbs in the air and darted away? 
Or, had some double-dyed rascal 
pounced upon his beauty, as she 
was grazing under the cherry-tree 


The young master’s heart throb- 
bed with a kind of sick terror as 


and he was just starting for the 


bars ; still it was a race that hot 
midsummer day, in the dead heat 
and middle of it too, down the 


started even, no doubt Ben would 
have won, and that ragged, bare- 
footed urchin paid in some stiff 
muscles for his stolen ride, which 
at the best, could not have ex- 
ceeded twenty minutes. 

Ben bore down with a steady 
swiftness on his foe. The latter, 
small and wiry, seemed almost to 
glide over the ground, and no 
doubt fear lent some fresh energy 
to his movements. When he reach- 
ed the outer edge of woods, how- 
ever, Ben gave over the chase. He 
knew the boy could run like a 
deer to covert among the hollows 
and underbrush. Sorrel’s master 
did not feel any better that he had 
been distanced in this chase, he 
who was the best runner in his 
class. All this he told to Janet as 
she sat in that green glade of 
chair, with the Robinson Crusoe 
open in her lap. 


Her first remark was with bits | 


of laughter tinkling like small 
bells all through it. 

“Oh, how funny it must been to 
see you at full blast up the lane, 
I just wish I’d been there.” 

Ben hardly saw the joke. He 
took out his handkerchief and 
wiped his flushed face. “If that 
fellow hadn’t had the advantage of 


me at the start,” he said, “he 


would have felt the effects of my 


“‘Oh, Ben, I doubt whether your 
wrath would have been so terrible 


as you imagine,” said the girl. 


“He wouldn’t have doubted if I'd 


once got him under me,” said Ben, 
trying to look very valiant. 


“The 
small scoundrel !” 

“But was it such a frightful 
crime after all, Ben?” 

“To coolly mount Sorrel and go 
off with her in that sneaking way, 
Janet?” Ben’s tone showed, better 
than his words, his opinion of the 
flagrancy of the act. 

“Oh, I don’t mean it was right 
or proper, Ben, of course. But 
considering what this boy was, 
what his opportunities must have 
been. I thought that probably he 
had never mounted a colt before 
in his life. Ican make some al- 
lowance for him, can’t you?” 

Ben had not looked at the thing 
in this light before. Any liberty 
taken with Sorrel touched his 
pride and sense of possession to 
the quick. He was a spoiled boy, 
arrogant, self-willed, and with a 
temper that flashed and blazed 
like sparks among tinder. But for 
all that he had a sound, warm 
heart, easily touched too. 


GSTS Os Oe ae A AS 


November, 


“J don’t know, Janet,” doubt- 
fully twisting his handkerchief 
around his wrist. ‘‘If he had 
asked me, like any honest boy, I 
might, perhaps, have given him a 
bit of a ride.” 

“But he could not know, and 
the poor are not apt to ask such 
favors.” 

«“ Well, they've no business to 
take them,” persisted Ben stoutly. 

“Of course not, and I’m sorry 
you had such a dreadful scare, 
Ben.” 

“When I thought Sorrel was 
gone—I shouldn't like to live over 
those few minutes again, and it 
was all that young scoundrel’s 
doings.” 

« Well, Ben, try and forget it. 
Can't I help you?” 

“How? Read me a chapter of 
| jolly old Rob. 1 wonder if it has 
| lost its ancient flavor? That book 
carried me plump through the 
measles, Janet.” 

“]T wonder what dear old Robin- 
son Crusoe hasn’t carried small 
people through for the last century 
and a half!” said Janet. 

“But I’ve something which I 
think will be better just now than 
he.” 

She went to the window and 
opened it. It was just a little 
surprise which she had been pre- 


fists. Didn’t I long to get themat | paring for him that morning. 
him? He may thank his stars and | 
his little black bullets of feet that 
he came off scot-free.” 


On the corner of the piazza she 
| had had a table spread with the 
daintiest lunches: crisp rolls, and 
cold chicken, and great golden 
raspberries, and a pitcher of thick 
yellow cream. 

How Ben’s eyes did brighten ! 

“‘Oh, Janet, what put this into 
your thoughts? It is just a bit 
of Paradise itself.” 

“T was sure you'd like it. I 
planned it all myself just to sur- 
prise you when you returned.” 

“What a good little fairy you 
are, Janet!” 

“If I am, sit right down then 
in my bower and eat. This is 
my throne, you know,” taking her 
seat with a little royal air, which 
quite became her. 

So they sat there, in the noon- 
day, in the cool deep piazza and 
eat their feast. Nothing could 
have been pleasanter. Outside in 
the wide, warm stillness, the gold- 
en butterflies flashed, and the 
brown-belted bee hummed in the 
soft grasses. 

The winds were quite still, and 
only faint distant voices came in 
from the sea. The boy and girl 
waxed merry enough and said all 
manner of bright and witty things 
to each other, which, no doubt, 
would lose some of their sparkle 
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if I were to write them down 


Janet’s lips 
here. 


then 


and cold chicken, and saucers of 
golden berries and sweet cream “as 
though,” Janet told him, “he had 
been off on some sea-lark and seen 
nothing better than salt-junk 
and hard biscuit for a month!” 

Once, however, she looked up 
at him with an amused glint in 
her bright eyes. ‘ Ben,” she said, 
haven’t you almost forgiven him ?” 

Ben’s spoon was making bee- 
line passages from the Saucer to 
his mouth. His hand paused a 
moment in its rapid journeys to 
and fro. ‘‘Him! who?” Janet’s 
laugh lurked and quivered along 
her syllables, 

“The boy who stole that ride 
on Sorrel.” 

“O—h,” said Ben, returning to 
his fruit, “I'd forgotten. I do 
feel in a more complacent frame 
of mind towards the rascal than I 
did an hour ago, putting down the 
lane after him.” 

“Don’t you think now, if he 
stood right here, Ben, you’d be 
prevailed on to give him a roll, 
and a leg of that cold chicken ?” 

“Likely enough, I should be 
just such a fool, but—hang his 
picture! he should ask my for- 
giveness first.” 

“Oh, dear!” said Janet, a mo- 
ment later, “I wish + 

She broke right off there. She 
had not meant to Speak her 
thoughts. 

“* Do let’s have it, Janet, please,” 
asked Ben, who by this time had 
nearly satiated even his palate. “J 
was thinking how I wished every 
boy and girl in this whole world 
could sit down to just such a 
lunch as this!” 

“Janet,” said Ben gravely this 
time, and it might be a little 
curiously, “how is it you are al- 
ways thinking of poor folks— 
always feeling sorry forthem? I 
don’t know anybody else like you.” 

A sudden change came over 
Janet’s face. Away far down in 
her memory rose up the lonely 
night, and the solitary cabin out on 
the Western plains. The kerosene- 
lamp flared over the lean ghastly 
face propped up on the pillows 
over which she was leaning in 
breathless wonder and terror. She 
Saw, too, the great red log ablaze 
in the corner, She heard the swoop 
and roar of the storm outside. It 
Was & picture which lay far away 
in Janet’s childhood, but it came 
UP Once in a great while, over all 


the warmth and brightness of the 
present. 


them !” 


clematis, 


breath. 


coarse, dirty, 


remembered. 


so long ago!” 


flowers for me?” 
“Yes’m 


to-night.” 


came toward her. 


quivered a little, 
she looked Ben Maxwell 
Ben brought a boy’s appetite to} straight in the eyes and answered, 
the feast, and bolted crisp rolls | ‘I Suppose, Ben, I think of the 
poor a little oftener 
more, because I w. 


——— 


“It’s for you !” said a hurried, 
excited voice, rather under its 


Janet turned in amazement and 
confronted the boy whose foot she 
had bound up a fortnight ago, 
ragged still, but 
with a pleased glow in his eyes in- 
stead of the dull sullenness she 


She understood in a moment. 
“Oh, thank you for the flowers, I 
shall keep them to remember you.” 
She could not have said it with a 
Sweeter grace, had the giver been 
the most accomplished of carpet- 
knights, or the flowers the choicest 
that ever blossomed in some care- 
fully tended conservatory. 

“Has your foot got quite well ?” 

“Oh, yes’m, that’s all right ever 


’ “Did you really gather these 


In the woods over 
there,” “with a dip of his rough 
little head toward the west, 
“Tve had ’em all day. 
thought you might be round here 


“And now—I want to know 
your name?” said Janet, in that 
straightforward fashion of hers, 

“ Dick Burgess!” 

Just then the train came hissing 
and thundering into the depot. In 
& moment Uncle Jed and Ben were 
out on the denot platform. 
As soon as the 


, and pity them 
aS once one of 


“ What boy, Ben?” 


day.” 


the platform quite dazed. 


ancient bouquet ?” 


stolen Sorrel.” 
(Zo be continued.) 
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FLORENCE MILNOR's 
FINISHING, 


BY CAROLINE MAYNARD, 


last!” 


Florry 


her highly bouffant paniers, now 
ready to follow their wearer into 
the breakfast-room—“ Finished at 
last!” 

You will naturally be inclined to 
inquire what it was the completion 
of, which gave the blooming Flor- 
ence so much satisfaction. It was 
not the toilet, for that had been 
an affair of short duration ; nor 
could it have been the perfectly 
fitting morning-dress, so prettily 
draped around a very slender form, 
for her mother had sent that to 
her all ready to put on, while she 


boy caught sight of Ben, he gave 
a little start, turned Square about, 
took to his heels and was gone. 
Janet had not even seen him dis- 
appear. She was greatly vexed 
when she looked around, for she 
had had several things to say to 
the giver of that withered bouquet 
Less than a week after that| in her hand. 
lunch on the piazza, Janet rode 
down one afternoon to the depot to 
meet her uncle and Ben who had 
been to the city, 
on the evening train, 

She heard the short sharp screech 
of the locomotive as she sprang 
out on the depot platform, and 
then something brushed hurriedly 
np close to her, anda thin, dirty 
hand reached out a limp bouquet 
of faded wild-flowers, They might 
have looked pretty in the dew and 
freshness of the summer morning, 
and had evidently been gathered 
and assorted with care, There was 
a center of wild white asters, en- 
circled with the tender purple of 
wood-violets ; there were feathery 
Sprays of fern, and the deep ver- 
milion glitter of winter green- 
berries, a golden glow of butter- 
cups and silvery tassels of wild 


There were cordial greetings 
from all parties, and then Ben ex- 


claimed, “ J anet, did that boy have 
and were to return anything to say to you?” 


“Why, the one who stood sO 
close*to you, and took to his heels 
when I came in sight. I knew the 
small rascal. He’s the very fel- 
low who stole Sorrel the other 


“ Come, young people, bundle 
in,” cried the voice of Uncle Jed, 
for Janet was standing there on 


On the way home, though the 
girl had the talking mostly to her- 
self, the man or the boy—I forget 
which—had playfully asked her, 
“Where she came -across that 


Then Janet had told him the 
story of Dick Burgess, and after 
that Ben Maxwell never spoke of 
him again, as “the rascal who had 


INISHED at 


That was what 
Milnor 
said as she looked in- 
-®) to the cheval-glass 

with a not unpardonable 

vanity, after giving the 

final touches to a be- 
witching cherry-colored bow which 
her taper fingers had just been ty- 
ing, and the inevitable shake to 


was still at boarding-school; so you 
Must guessagain. Can’t? Why, 
then, I shall have to tell you: it 
was her education ! 

Four years at a fashionable New- 
York school had been supposed to 
do all that was desirable in this 
line. Ologies innumerable, not to 
speak of things that come by na- 
ture, like arithmetic and geogra- 
phy; a reasonable knowledge of 
French, in the American style; a 
little dash of German, just enough 
to say “‘ Wie geht’s?” or something 
of that sort ; musicad libitum, and 
a few other accomplishments and 
graces thrown in, had all been 
wrought into the fabric of the edu- 
cation aforesaid, until it seemed 
like a very complete and perfect 
garment, elegantly embroidered, 
and yet with a sufficient adapta- 
tion to the wants of common life. 

So here was Florence Milnor, at 
eighteen, at the end of her last 
term at Madame C.’s, with a host 
of pleasant recollections of school- 
girl life behind her, and a throng 
of ecstatic visions looming up in the 
long future, Parties, beaux, bou- 
quets; receiving visits and making 
calls with mamma; being looked 
up to with envy by the younger 
sisters, and down upon with fond- 
ness by the beloved father: it was 
almost too good to be true; but it 
was true, and now there was no- 
thing to be done but go to work 
and enjoy it. ; 

How fascinating the home 
breakfast-room looked that morn. 
ing! The early June sunlight 
came in filtered through the green 
leaves of a conservatory, and 
through the open window she 
could look upon the lovely lake, so 
joyous and tranquil, with its flecks 
of white sails, and its long shim- 
mer of liquid light. So different 
from the crowded basement dining- 
room at Madame C.’s, where your 
principal view was of the area 
railings and the boots of the pass- 
ers-by! It seemed like a gleam of 
Paradise to the emancipated school- 
girl, and in the fullness of her joy 
she danced from one to another 
with a good-morning kiss, keeping 
up all the while a running com- 
mentary on things in general, 

“Tom, how you-have grown! I 
hardly need to stoop at all to kiss 
you now. That’s a new vase on 
the mantelpiece ; where did. you 
get it, mother? A present from 
Uncle Mac, and you never wrote a 
word about it! Papa, I see three 
hundred and fifty new gray hairs 
in your head. We'll have a game 
of picking them out this afternoon, 
I’m afraid Bessie has neglected 
you since I’ve been away, Isn’t 
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that lake, too, lovely! I just wish 
I could turn Mrs. C.’s whole school 
loose into this room this minute, 
and let them see .what comfort 
was. What quantities of roses! 
Who arranges them? You, mo- 
ther? Why, I should think you 
would make Christine do it, when 
you have so much else to attend 
to.” 

“Christine has all she can do 
without that,’ answered Mrs. 
Milnor; ‘‘ but I think I see some 
one who will take charge of it 
after this,” and she looked fondly 
into the clear brown eyes that 
were turned toward her. 

“Oh, yes! I am going to bea 
famous housekeeper. I told the 
girls at school that I was going to 
learn to cook as soon as I came 
I'll tell you what 
I should love to do, mother—to 
make a great big plumcake next 
Fall when they all get back again, 
and send it to the girls with my 
compliments. There are lots of 
them going back for another year.” 

“ So you shall, darling ; I shall 
be delighted to furnish the mate- 
rials,” said her mother as they sat 
down to breakfast. And what a 
table it was! The glass so clear, 
the silver so bright, the damask of 
such snowy whiteness! And Mrs. 
Milnor had an eye for pretty effects 
of color. A delicate green wreath 
on the china harmonized equally 
well with the rich hue of straw- 
berries and the tints of exquisite 
June roses; and here and there 
some article of brilliant-colored 
glass or a fanciful bit of old china 
made a pleasant variety to the eye. 
Delicious perfumes pervaded the 
air; steaming coffee and feathery 
rolls mingled their odors with 
those of fruit and flowers, and 
one’s appetite might have been at 
least half satisfied before tasting 
a mouthful. 

“‘There’s going to be a grand 
neighborhood picnic on the 
Fourth,” said brother Tom, “and 
Florry will have a chance to show 
off all she wants to. Arthur Floyd 
is going, and he has condescended 
to express himself desirous of 
meeting Miss Milnor. Get your 
best bib and tucker out for the oc- 
casion, Flo.” 

Do what she would, Florence 
could not help blushing a little. 
This Mr, Floyd was a young law- 
yer who had lately appeared in her 
“set,” fresh from a long course of 
foreign travel, and she had heard 
his praises rung in so many keys 
that it had unconsciously become 
her strongest wish to meet him 
face to face. Good-looking, charm- 
ing in conversation, and considered 
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as certain to rise in his profession, 
Arthur Floyd had produced a sen- 
sation among the girls from the 
moment of his return, and the in- 
terest in him was only increased 
by his quiet avoidance of marked 
attentions to any one in particular. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Milnor, answer- 
ing Tom’s remark, “‘there will be 
your chance to show what you can 
do in the way of cooking. They'll 
want everything, from a boiled 
ham to a glass of flummery. I 
hope you won’t have such luck as 
a girl had at a picnic I once went 
to. Iwas cutting up a fine-looking 
meat-pie, made by one of our 
greatest belles in those days, and 
what do you think I came to?” 

“ A piece of soap,” said Tom. 

“A candle-end,” suggested 
Bessie, remembering this ingre- 
dient as having once been found 
in a confectioner’s pyramid of ice- 
cream, 

“ A hair?” inquired Mrs. Milnor. 

“Not so bad as that—a hair-pin. 
The young lady wore curls in 
front, so the matter was. easily ac- 
counted for, Visions of yellow 
curl-papers came into our heads, 
and the young made wry faces at 
one another on the sly.” 

“And what did the poor girl 
say ?” asked Florence. ‘‘ Did she 
see it?” 

“ Oh, she turned all the colors of 
the rainbow; but we laughed it off, 
and I went on helping the pie just 
the same. But I imagine it rather 
spoiled that picnic for her.” 

“‘ Well, I shan’t undertake any- 
thing so elaborate as a meat-pie,” 
said Florence. “Tl make some 
jelly, or something that can be 
seen through; and besides, my 
hair-pins are all at the back of my 
head.” 

That very morning she descend- 
ed to the kitchen, with her sleeves 
fastened up above her dimpled 
elbows, and a very large bib-apron 
on, borrowed from her mother. In 
due season, a mold of jelly and 
another of blanc-mange were pro- 
duced, by the aid of a cookery- 
book propped open on the table, 
and were set away in the ice-box to 
cool. But the trying time was 
when she went down just before 
dinner to take them out of their 
receptacles. Cook Bridget was 
busy, and Florence had to rely on 
her own genius. Following in- 
structions, the molds were set in 
a pan of hot water, but, with the 
usual perversity of inanimate 
things, refused to come out when 
they were*expected to. At last tlie 
blane-mange showed signs of yield- 
ing, and “ flopped ” out, somewhat 
awry, on its dish, which so en- 
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gaged Florence’s attention that by 
the time she came to the jelly, that 
long-suffering article had begun to 
melt considerably round the edges, 
so that its fair proportions were 
sadly diminished when it was 
finally adjusted and the surround- 
ing fluid poured off. But it was 
beautifully clear; and after all, 
there would be enough without it, 
so why should she care ? 

“New style of blanc-mange,” 
said Tom, sententiously, when the 
dessert came on the table. ‘‘ Two- 
story building to let; foundation 
of first-class Milwaukee brick ; 
superstructure of pure Athens 
marble. Why didn’t you have a 
layer of red in between? I’ve seen 
’em that way at parties.” 

“ Be quiet, Tom,” interposed his 
mother, seeing the color mount to 
his sister’s sensitive face. “The 
blanc-mange wasn’t stirred quite 
long enough after it began to cool 
—that’s all. That makes theskim- 
milk rise to the top and the milk 
settle, and when it is turned out 
they are reversed. Florry has 
done beautifully for a first at- 
tempt.” 

Various experiments in cookery 
succeeded, with equally various 
success, but, on the whole, the re- 
sult was encouraging. In the 
mean time Arthur Floyd called to 
see her, and she could judge for 
herself how far he merited the ad- 
miration he had excited among her 
companions, At first she was a 
little disappointed in him. His 
manner was so quiet and self-con- 
tained that, accustomed as she was 
to the stronger demonstrations of 
other young men, it seemed to her 
cold and indifferent, and she felt 
something almost approaching re- 
sentment at the idea that her 
charms should make so little im- 
pression. With most girls this 
manner only piqued them into ex- 
erting their utmost powers of fas- 
cination to overcome his unimpres- 
siveness; but Florence had too 
much delicacy thus to play off her 
own attractions. She held her way 
with quiet dignity, always bright 
and responsive, but never con- 
sciously seeking to attract by spe- 
cial efforts, though she could not 
conceal from herself an undefined 
longing to bring him nearer to her. 
After a while, however, she began 
to find that a word of courtesy from 
him meant more than the most as. | 
siduous devotion of others, and 
when this standard was once estab- 
lished, she felt ample reason for 
being satisfied with what fell to 
her share, 

By this time the « glorious 
Fourth” was drawing near, and 
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the young girl’s heart bounded 
with pleasure at the prospect of 
the promised picnic. 
opportunities for the interchange 
of words and glances ! ¢ 
long vista of pleasant nothings, all § 
sugared by 5 


g 

bY 
What vast § 

£ 
What a 
favorable surround- 
ings, opened before her eagereyes! { 
Nothing like a picnic for your 
flirtations; and though Florence 
was too refined for vulgar coquetry, 
it cannot be denied that she felt an 
unusual thrill at the prospect of a § 
whole day full of such chances. 

Great was the excitement and 
preternatural the industry display 
ed in Mrs. Milner’s kitchen, as the 
day approached, 
lived there, performing wonders 
both in the way of failures and 
successes, and finally : 
with a basket-ful! of dainties, the § 
very sight of which was enough to 
make one’s mouth water. The 
veracious historian does not record 
how many judicious hints, thrown 
in at the right moment, contributed 
to this result ; it is sufficient for 
us to know that the end was gained 
and the basket filled. 

The day turned out to be lovely ; 
just a trifle warm, perhaps; but 
who minded that, with so much 
else to think of ? The girls looked 
their prettiest in the filmy sum- 
mer dresses, and Florence was the 
sweetest of the sweet. Her fond- § 
est dreams were fulfilled. Shehad 
all of Arthur Floyd's society that 
she could have without drawing 
attention on herself, and that her 
fine sense of propriety, as well as 
his, forbade; but the frequent in- 
terchange of words and looks kept 
her heart in a delicious flutter, and 


Florence nearly 
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emerging 


her cheeks in a soft glow which @ 
was infinitely becoming. When | 
the table was set he was at hand & { 
to help unpack the basket, and 
much admired the appearance of 


the various cates, which he said 
might have been the work of @7 
fairies, if fairies ever did anything J 
so useful. { 
“T hope they will gratify your @] 
taste as well as your sight, Mr. @ 
Floyd,” said Florence. | 
“Oh, I never eat anything of 
that kind. \For some reason oF 
other a fondness for sweet things 
was forgotten in my make-up. I'll 
be quite Willing to leave all those 
things to the ladies, if they'll only 
give me my fair share of beef and 
bread and butter.” 
“Perhaps your residence abroad 
has spoiled you for our cookery,” 
Suggested Florence. 


“No, indeed,” he exclaimed, 
warmly. “TI never want any bet 


ter cooking than I have seen on MY 


|mother’s table all my life. French 
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fore in my life.” 


and to dress myself in my prettiest 


fee, his affection isn’t proof against 


teens. 


wanted to eat.” 

“Consisting of cold meat from 

the day before, boiled potatoes, and 
lettuce, I suppose,” said her neigh- 
bor. 
» “No, ma’am ! Beef-steak, two 
or three kinds of vegetables, anda 
pudding. But, then, I gave my 
whole mind to it.” 

Florence thought that she, too, 
could cook such a dinner, but she 
prudently suid nothing. The pic- 
nic was protracted far into the 
moonlight, for the evening was too 
delicious to be wasted. At the de- 
pot Florence and her sister found 
their carriage waiting for them, 
and Mr. Floyd begged to be allow- 
ed tosee them safely home. Late 
as it was, Mr. Milnor was on the 
steps ready to hand the girls out, 
for he was not one of those parents 
who transfer all responsibility for 
their daughters to society in gene- 
ral. “What kind of atime have 
you had ?” he inquired. 

“Delightful,” said Florence. 

“* Perfectly heavenly,” chimed in 
Bessie. 

“The young ladies have ex- 
pressed my sentiments so exactly, 
sir,” said Arthur, “that I needn’t 
try to add anything to their re- 
ports.” 
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“Glad you’ve enjoyed yourselves 
so well,” said Mr. Milnor. “ Can’t 
you come and dine with us some 
day this week, Floyd? What dye 
say to Saturdsy?” 

“T shall be most happy,” an- 
Swered the young man. He hap- 
pened to be shaking hands with 
Florence at the moment, and she 
felt a thrilling touch that sym- 
pathized with the intense look and 
tone she had never before known 


dishes are well enough for a year 
or two; and when I first tried it, I 
thought I could never tire of them; 
but the first dinner I ate at home 
after I came back, tasted better 
than any meal I had ever had be- 


‘I give you all warning, girls, if 
any of you are thinking of matri- 
mony,” saida saucy young married 
lady, “ that the way to men’s hearts 
is through their stomachs, just as it 
is with children. It’s all very well 
for me to play and sing to John, 


for him to look at; but I find if I 
give him sour bread or muddy cof- 


it. You'd better all learn to cook.” 

“I don’t believe there's any 
learning about it,” said a bright- 
eyed girl, not halfway through her 
“One day when we had no 
cook, and mother was sick, I got 
the dinner all alone, and father 
said it was as good a one as he 


in him. A tumult of emotions 
rushed through her soul, and it was 
almost morning before her excited 


brain would allow her to sleep. 


It was fortunate that the next 
day was not the one on which 
Arthur was expected to dinner, for 


when Florence came down to break 
fast on Saturday morning, 


and Mrs, 


by one of her sick-headaches, 


“I don’t see but that you'll have 
to cook the dinner yourself, Flor- 
“* Christine 
will help you all she can, but you 
will have to shoulder the responsi- 


ry,” said her father, 


bility of it.” 
“Tll do my best, papa,” said 


Florence, secretly glad of an op- 
“ If 
you'll send me home some nice 


portunity to show her skill, 


things from market, I think I can 
get you up a dinner.” 
“You shall have the best that 


can be found, my child,” said her 


father. Then there was a consul- 
tation as to what.the best was, and 
they settled on roast lamb with 
vegetables, to be preceded by a 
delicate soup, and followed by 
some one of the nice desserts 
Florence had lately been learning 


to make, the whole to finish off 


with a cup of coffee, 

Great was the running up’ and 
down stairs on that memorable 
day, and many times did poor Mrs. 
Milnor wearily open her languid 
eyes to answer some new inquiry. 
Florry’s assistant was a good- 
natured Swedish girl, who would 
willingly have baked or boiled her- 
self (so to speak), if she could 
thereby have rendered effective 
service, but whose education and 
natural abilities were alike foreign 
to the matter in hand. However, 
the young lady had good courage 
and perseverance, and plodded her 
way patiently through the pro- 
gramme she had marked out, 
never doubting of her ultimate 
success. . 

There was to be a Park concert 
in the evening, and it had been ar- 
ranged that Mr. Floyd should es- 
cort Florence and her sister to it, 
to meet a party of friends who 
were going there to have a gay 
time. So, as the visit after dinner 
could be but short, Arthur came 
half an hour beforehand, quite 
unconscious that the ladies would 
be in anything but their usual 
state of tranquil leisure. 

“‘That dreadful bell again!” 


she was 
met by a double piece of news of a 
somewhat alarming import: the 
cook had been suddenly called 
away by the death of a friend, and 
would not be back before Monday, 
Milnor was chained to her 
bed for at least twenty-four hours 


exclaimed poor Florence, to whom 
it seemed that the whole day had 
been one succession of interrup- 
tions. ‘<I can’t see any one, Chris- 
tine ; if it’s any errand, you must 
call Miss Bessie.” 

“Tt’s Mr. Floyd, ma’am,” said 
the maid, returning after a mo- 
ment’s absence, 

Florence fairly gasped for breath. 
“And there’s mamma sick in bed, 
and papa not come home yet—it’s 
enough to drive anybody crazy | 
Go to Bessie, Christine, and tell 
her she must come down this very 
instant, and entertain Mr, Floyd 
until papa comes in. And then 
come back as soon as you can,” 

Now came the critical period, 
when difficulties are so sure to 
thicken about us, “ Oh, dear, 
what can be the matter with this 
meat !” exclaimed the amateur, in 
despair, after having looked at it 
for the tenth time. “It doesn’t 
cook a bit. Are you sure there’s 
a good fire, Christine?” 

“ Just as good as I can make it,”’ 
answered the girl ina sympathiz- 
ing tone. ‘Look at the stove 
yourself ; the top is almost all red- 
hot.” 

‘Maybe if father were here, he 
could tell something about it: Oh, 
I hear Tom coming in. Run and 
ask him to come down here for a 
minute.” 

Tom came as desired, took one 
look at the Stove, and then, crowd- 
ing into his tone all the contempt 
possible to express, exclaimed : 

“Look at the dampers |!” 

“Well, what of them?” asked 
Florence, nervous y. 

“All wide open, and the heat 
going up the chimney, instead of 
round the oven where you want it. 
Don’t you know enough for that?” 
and he turned them with a vigor- 
ous jerk. 

“Why, no; Bridget always at- 
tended tothe oven. And I’m sure 
the bread baked beautifully this 
morning,” 

“Because bread wants a slow 
bake, and this kind of stuff, after 
you get it started and heated 
through, ought to have a quick 
bake to finish it off. Smarty !” 


Somehow or other, Florence 
never knew exactly how, the din- 
ner did get itself taken up and 
put on the table. She had in the 
mean time slipped up stairs and 
changed her dress, and took her 
place at the table with as much 
composure as she could assume, 
her heart meanwhile beating likea 
steam-engine. She had hoped that 
no one would reveal the fact of her 
playing cook until the result should 
have proved itself creditable to 


her; but her father, in the inno- 
cence of his heart, made it known 
the moment they sat down. 

“Don’t know what kind of din- 
ner we shall give you, Floyd,” he 
said ; “this is Florry’s getting up, 
and as it is her first attempt, we 
mustn’t be critical,”: 

Florence ladled out the soup 
with much grace; but with the 
first mouthful-her father took, she 
Saw a wry face which he could not 
suppress. 

“ A little too much salt, eh, Flor- 
ty?” he said, kindly. 

She tasted her own. A little ! 
It was a mild word. The soup 
was positively briny, and the bréad 
was worse yet—it was hopelessly 
sour. If she had but Suspected 
this, it would have been so easy to 
send to the baker’s for a loaf | But 
it was too late now. 

“TI know what’s the matter with 

the soup,” said Tom, who was a 
great critic. “She salted it enough 
when she first made it, and after 
that, it boiled down ; and of course 
the longer it boiled, the salter it 
got.” 
““Come, Tom,” said his father, 
““spare us any more of your criti- 
cisms for the present. It’s a mat- 
ter of no consequence, and we 
shall make it up on the rest of the 
dinner, I dare say.” 

Florence wished that she could 
have felt equally secure, and 
awaited further developments with 
what patience she could muster. 
They came soon enough. The 
meat, finely browned outside, was 
nearly raw under the first layer of 
skin ; the potatoes were boiled to 
rags; and the cauliflower, for which 
she had in desperation left Chris- 
tine to make the sauce while she 
went to change her dress, was 
covered with small hard lumps of 
flour dispersed through a watery 
fluid dignified by the name of 
drawn-butter. One hope remained: 
the peas were of a lovely green, 
and looked tempting enough ; but 
she had miscalculated the time 
necessary to boil them, and at- 
tempting to eat them was like fill- 
ing one’s mouth with grape-shot. 

In Florence’s uneventful and 
tranquil life, she had never before 
experienced such intense mental 
suffering as during the first half. 
hour of that unfortunate dinner. If 
she could but have got away where 
she could be by herself, and swal- 
low her mortification in private in- 
stead of her dinner, it would have 
been some relief. Hood’s lines 
kept running in her head: 

“ I wish I were dead, now, 
Or up in my bed, now, 


To cover my head, now, 
And have a good cry.” 
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But there was nothing to be 
done but sit still, and smile, and 
fall in cheerfully with the conver- 
sation which her father and Arthur 
kept going ata brisk pace. Floyd’s 
good-breeding and admirable tact 
made it appear as if he had never 
eaten a dinner with more relish in 
his life; and as the second course 
was a dish of excellent salad for 
which Florence had prepared ‘a 
Mayonnaise dressing early in the 
day, her spirits revived alittle. The 
dessert, too, was unexceptionable, 
for in that department she had al- 
ready had considerable practice ; 
but when it came to the coffee, the 
last straw was added which broke 
the back of her tottering resolu- 
tion. She had made it herself be- 
fore coming up, not daring to trust 
Christine ; but somehow or other 
it wouldn’t clear as other people’s 
did, and in her agitation she had 
been too generous with boiling 
water, so that the beverage which 
she handed to Arthur was a vil- 
lainous compound, at once weak 
and muddy. As soon as she de- 
cently could, she withdrew from 
the table, on pretense of going to 
see her mother, but in reality to 
rush up to her own room and throw 
herself on a lounge in a passion of 
sobs and tears to which her expe- 
rience furnished no parallel. Here 
her father found her afew min- 
utes afterward, and vainly tried to 
comfort her. 

‘It’s of no use, father—I’ve 
disgraced myself utterly ! I never 
shall get over it in this world. 
Oh, no, sir ; I can’t go down stairs 
again; tell Mr. Floyd anything 
you like—tell him I have to stay 
with mother, or that I have a 
headache—(I’m sure. that’s true 
enough); but don’t ask me to show 
myself again this evening to any- 
body.” All this interspersed with 
sobs and gaspings enough to have 
melted the heart of a sterner “ pa- 
rient” than Mr. Milnor. 

“ Well, well, you'll soon get over 
it! Go in and see your mother. 
She wants you. And I'll send 
Floyd off with Bessie to the con- 


cert. Come, don’t cry ; there’s a 
good girl.” 
A little judicious motherly 


soothing and petting restored the 
agitated girl to composure, and 
after a while she could even laugh 
over her mishaps and entertain her 
mother with a humorous account 
of them. Her eyes had recovered 
their brightness, though the swol- 
len lids bore tokens of the struggle 
she had been through, when a ring 
was heard at the front door. 
‘Who can that be?” said she. 
“T thought everybody in town was 


at the concert.” The servant came | TALKS WITH WOMEN. 


up and announced Mr. Floyd. 

“ Something must have happen- 
ed to Bessie!” was her first 
thought, and she flew down stairs, 
forgetting herself and her troubles 
in the new feeling of alarm. 

“What is the matter? Has 
anything happened?” she asked, 
hardly waiting for a greeting. 


“Why, no; but Miss Bessie | 


found a party of her schoolmates 
that she wanted to join, and as I 
saw they didn’t need me, I thought 
I'd come back and see how you 
were. . Your father said you hada 
headache.” 

*‘T shouldn’t think you’d ever 
want to see me again,” said Flor- 
ence, her lip beginning to tremble, 
“after my experimenting on you 
as I did to-day at dinner. I’m 
sure it’s very good-natured in you 
to come.” 

‘*T wish you would experiment 
on me three hundred and sixty- 
five days in the year,” said Arthur, 
bending toward her and looking 
earnestly into her face. “Tl 
promise not to be as troublesome 
as your brother Tom is. Won't 
you try me?” 

Apparently he did not see any 
negative in her eyes, for he ven- 
tured to take her hand ; and then 
she burst into tears, and then—and 
then— 

But why waste time in describ- 
ing what everybody knows by 
heart already ? When Bessie came 
home that evening, not only was it 
all settled between the young peo- 
ple, but even papa and mamma 
had given their consent. 

It would be hard to find among 
the young married ladies of Chi- 
cago, or any other city, a more ex- 
quisite and thoroughly competent 
housekeeper than Mrs. Floyd. And 
now, when she hears young girls 
announce with satisfaction that 
their education is finished, she 
smiles quietly, and wonders wheth- 
er they have ever tried to prepare 
a real, bona fide dinner. 


——-+#«—___. 


Nosie Worps.—Dr. Chalmers beauti- 
fully said, ‘ The little that I have seen in 
the world and known of the history of 
mankind teaches me to look upon their 
errors in sorrow, not in anger. When I 
take the history of one poor heart that 
has sinned and suffered, and represent 
to myself the struggles and temptations 
it passed through—the brief pulsations 
of joy; the tears of regret; the feeble- 
ness of purpose; the scorn of the world 
that has little charity ; the desolation of 
the soul’s sanctuary, and the threatening 
voices within; health gone; happiness 
gone—I would fain Jeave the erring soul 
of my fellow-man with Him from whose 
hands it came.” 


LETTERS TO MY DAUGHTER. 


BY JENNY JUNE. 


THE ART OF PLEASING. 


HERE is a general 
impression that 


2 cation is deficient, 
mainly because it 
sacrifices solid at- 


mere accomplishments ; 
in other words that girls are 
taught the art of pleasing, but 
nothing else. 

If this truly is the aim, and it 
certainly seems to be, of modern 
boarding-school education, then it 
has certainly failed of reaching 
even this partial object. 

Modern young women some- 
times amuse by their airs, some- 
times disgust by their affectations, 
and oceasionally win admiration 
by their prettinesses and accredited 
graces, but they rarely possess that 
charm of presence and bearing 
which springs’ from sympathy 


with others, to forgetfulness of. 


self, which all feel who come 
within the sphere of its influence, 
and which is as much a part of the 
individual as the fragrance of a 
flower. 

This, it may be said, is a gift, 
not an acquirement, and young 
women are not to blame for its 
non-possession. But, like all other 
powers and faculties, it is capable 
of cultivation, and it is desirable 


for several reasons: One is that 
they are more at leisure, usually 
unembarrassed by the cares and 
anxieties which afflict older per- 
sons, and being constantly in the 
receipt of personal favors from 
those around them, would natural- 
ly repay them by the doing of 
kindnesses and the endeavor to 
make themselves personally agree- 
able in return. 

Now, I am not going to discuss 
the question as to whether this is 
best or not ; whether it would not 
be better for young women to earn 
what they spend as young men do, 
and be independent of this neces. 
sity of wearing the perpetual 
smile, and dancing perpetual at- 
tendance for the bread they eat 
and the clothes they wear ; this is 
not now the question ; it is our busi- 
ness to take the facts as they are, 
and meet them in the best way we 
can, 


The facts then are, that while in 


the absence especially of any other 
distinct occupation, it is the busi- 
ness of young women to be pleas- 
ing in person and manner, they very 
generally fail, excepting in cases 
where they are prompted by sel- 
fishness, and think it worth while 
to make special efforts to the con- 
trary. Young women sometimes 
have it in their power to put 
another woman in a very humilia- 
ting and embarrassing position, or 
relieve her from it. How often do 
they choose to do the latter ? 

A little example will illustrate 
my meaning. A young married 
gentleman and lady were invited 
last summer to spend Sunday with 
friends at their home in the 
country. The young couple had a 
baby, which of course was taken 
along. On reaching the landing they 
were met by a pretty girl,the daugh- 
ter of their entertainers, to whom 
the young Benedict. proceeded to 
devote himself with quite unneces- 
sary ardor, walking off with her up 
a steep hill, which had to be as- 
cended, and for which there was 
no conveyance, and leaving his 
wife to carry her ‘infant, a heavy 
satchel, and other belongings, and 
follow him as best she might. 

AsI was an involuntary specta 
tor of only part of the proceedings, 
and received the rest of my infor- 
mation second-hand, I cannot state 
with accuracy what the wife 
thought of the conduct of either 
the husband or the young lady, 
but it was evident she was a lady 
herself,and very much embarrassed 
by the position into which she was 
forced, and though the husband 


} was to blame for the indulgence of 
for young women to cultivate it | 


his vanity and selfishness, yet if 
the girl had not been equally sel- 
fish and thoughtless how much 
pain she might have saved, and in 
how fair a light might she not 
have placed herself, A dozen ex- 
amples might be given from water- 
ing-place life, but one or two must 
suffice. One was that of a lady 
who had been married some five 
or six years to a man still young, 
and decidedly distinguished in his 
personal appearance; but who had 
been attacked with a slight lame- 
ness, which promised to be only 
a temporary affliction, but for the 
time being prevented her from 


taking part in the rides, walks, ex-° 


cursions, evening dances, and fro- 
lics of the house. Of course no one 
expected the husband to deprive 
himself of outdoor or indoor plea- 
sure on his wife’s account, and she 
would have been the last person to 
desire him to do so ; but it was not 
necessary nor kind either that she 
should feel herself wholly neglect- 
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ed. It was not pleasant to see him 
pounced upon immediately after 
tea by young women who, slovenly, 
cross, and engrossed with their 
own whims and fancies through 
the day, appeared exquisitely 
dressed, charming, and perfectly 
willing to expend their fascinations 
upon any man who would be 
caught by the bait in the evening. 
Intelligent and brilliant conversa- 
tionalist though she truly was, it 
was not pleasant to sit at the 
mercy of any bore until ten o'clock, 
and then retire slowly and pain- 
fully, knowing that she must wait 
in her solitary room until twelve, 
at least, for her husband to finish 
his game of chess with Miss B—_, 
or their confidential promenade on 
the piazza, 

Yet -these things were done 
without exciting unusual remark ; 
and if the wife had complained, 
tremely jealous, disagreeable per- 
son. Of course the wife’s assured 


making others suffer. 


world, and its ways, 
tinguish many dear little women 
whose shoes they are not fit to tie 


up drapery 


wilders him, and if she appears 
willing to please him, her condes- 
cension at once flatters his vanity 
and proves (to him) her own good- 


without Suffering ourselves and 


We forgive much to the ignor- 
ance and inexperience of a young 
girl, but the majority of young 
girls now-a-days, are neither igno- 
Tant Dor inexperienced—on the 
contrary they plume themselves 
much on their knowledge of the 
and ex- 


? 


? 


in the shape of their skirts, or the 
mysterious folds of their bunched- 
For there is no more 
abject slave to fashion than an in- 
telligent, refined, but rather inex- 
perienced man. To him a woman, 
and especially a young woman got 
up in the latest mode is a charm- 
ing mystery. She dazzles and be- 
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position gives her a permanent ad- 
vantage over her would-be rival, 
and renders “ flirting with married 


men” folly, as well as wickedness, 


but this does not save her from 
suffering cruel mortification and 
bitter pain in feeling herself neg- 


lected, and persons in all essential 
respects inferior to herself, 
ferred to her, 


From all such suffering, loyalty 


and magnanimity in their own gex 
would save women, 
carry on such little games alone, 
at least one half of them would 
not begin them if the opportunity 
was not made and presented, and 
the other half would. be shamed 


out of their treachery and hypo- 


crisy, by the tacit refusal to be a 


party to such wanton disregard of 
sacred ties, and an exhibition of 
right principle, on the part of 


young unmarried girls. 
Undoubtedly the knowledge of 
the art of pleasing is a duty, but 
it must be uniform and universal 
in its ministrations. It must be 
exercised from a generous desire 
to add to the happiness of others, 
not selfishly add to one’s own at 
the expense of others. The desire 
to please is at best but a second- 
ary motive. It is never a high 
or ennobling one, except as it 
becomes so through the elevation 
of the object, it is not so in it 
self. This renders it highly im- 
portant that women who are 
taught that it is the business of 
their life to please, should recog- 
nize also that it is never right, 
never wise to sacrifice a principle 
to it, this would be sacrificing the 
higher to the lower, and we can- 
not do a moral wrong of this kind 
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pre- 


Men cannot 


ness and amiability, Theoretically 
he admires her opposite, practi- 
cally he surrenders at the first 
touch of her white and jeweled 
finger, 

These contradictions area stum 
bling-block to many women who 
wish to do right, but who really 
fear that such adherence to princi- 
ple would be unappreciated, or an 
obstacle in the way of their own 
advancement. They would dress 
plainly and expend their strength 
on useful work, if they could 
marry as well by doing so, but 
they have obtained the impression 
that men prefer idle, useless, 
showy wives, because these are the 
kind of women who come to the 
surface in society, and who exact 
and, therefore, receive the most 
attention. 

But they are not the kind that 
desirable men prefer to marry— 


even if marriage were the first ‘ob-| 


ject, which it should not be, of a 
woman’s life. 
of showy girls fast drifting to old 
maidenhood, whose possible use 
in life was actually and deliber- 
ately sacrificed to the expectation 
of a rich or fashionable marriage, 
They were dressed for, that, 
taught to bow, and smile, and play 
off certain airs and graces for that 
—and now it has failed and left 
them stranded, wretched, without 
object or purpose, a burden to 
themselves, and to those upon 
whom they have a claim. 

There are others, working-girls, 
whose time was spent in a shop, 
not particularly intelligent, and in 
several instances extrémely unat- 
tractive in personal appearance, 
who, in common parlance, have 
“married well,” because of late 


There are plenty | 
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men begin to feel that a showy 
wife is too much of a luxury— 
that girls who do nothing but 
dress and flirt before marriage, 
will not be likely to turn into 
thrifty wives afterwards, and 
moreover, that they are too de- 
sirous of pleasing, and have too 
to 
admit of doing so without suspi- 


selfish an object in marrying, 


cion as to their motives. 


few can resist. 
Society, who were dull, 


selfish, and even sullen at home. 


let a gentleman call, especially a 
young gentleman, whom the young 
lady was desirous of fascinating, 
and the mist would disappear as 
if by magic. Smiles and gay re- 


ennui, and indolence, and the 
visitor would consider a house for- 
tunate in being inhabited by so 
bright .a spirit. A more ex- 
perienced judge of human nature 
would suspect a nature capable of 
such brilliant efflorescence, A per- 
son good and pleasing from in- 
stinct and habit, and above all, 
conscientiously so, is more uniform 
in conduct, and even in temper, 
and bearing, and while they rarely 
create so favorable an impression 
at first, yet it grows the more we 
learn of their truth and sincerity 
of character, 

The desire to please has been 
the rock upon which many women 
have wrecked their happiness in 
the present, and their hopes in 
the future. It is never Yight and 
never safe to please at the expense 
of the least atom of self-respect. 
Jt is an excellent test for girls to 
apply to young men, who not un- 
frequently “fool” them as the 
phrase goes to the top of their 
bent, and despise them for it after- 
wards. Men rarely marry girls 
they have learned to despise, even 
though the fault was their own, 
and are better pleased at being de- 
nied _familiarities 
with maidenly dignity and discre- 
tion, than at having them granted 
through a silly fear of losing the 
hold upon their interest and affec- 
tions. The standard of morality 


for men is not so high as it is for| 
women, and women may be proud | 


a 


that it is so, and instead of doing 
anything to weaken the barriers 
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It will be seen, therefore, that 
- pleasing” as a profession, does 
not even pay pecuniarily, it is only 
when it is Spontaneous, and subor- 
dinated to a higher principle of 
life, that it becomes a charm which 
Every one has 
seen girls, bright, attractive in 
listless, 


Father, mother, brothers, sisters, 
possessed no power to draw them ’ 
out of their cloudy humors. But 


partee would take the place of 


Q 


ae 


incompatible | #¥HosE beautiful eyes that upon me 
Now tenderly shine, 


should jealously guard against ap- 
proaches which leave them de- 
fenseless, and in yielding which 
they lose all, and obtain only fear 
and remorse. The art of pleasing 
is a beautiful faculty if rightly 
used ; that is, employed in bright- 
ening the home, in relieving the 
anxious and over-burdened of care 
and sorrow, in showing sympathy 
for suffering*® in carrying sunshine 
into shady places, in diffusing 
warmth and comfort in the quick 
recognition and appreciation of 
what is good and true, in spread- 
ing the mantle of sweet charity 
over offences, in fine, by “being 
happy, and the cause of happiness 
to others,” 
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THE PROPOSAL. 


BY EMMA SCARR LEDSHAM, 


SWEET, if you knew how I love 
you, - 
If only you knew 
How the heart that among all life's 
millions 
Regards but a few— 


6 


) 
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AS only a handful of sterling 
Good friends on the earth— 

Bows low in devout adoration 
Beholding your worth ! 


|) AY, hear me; go not, I entreat you ! 
The door is too near; 
Let me close it, So long I have 
waited 
To gain your fair ear, 


ND pondered how I should address 
. you, 
eS What eloquent words 
Should ravish your mind like the 
trilling 
Of musical birds ! 


FOOL that I am! now the moment 
So longed for has come, 
My soul, overwhelmed by its pas- . 
sion, 
Lies motionless, dumb, 


c lips in their duty have failed, 
love ; 
Sp They cannot portray 
The feelings long kept in my bosom, 
Close locked from the day. 


Embolden me, darling—nay, 
not: 
Say, wilt thou be mine ? 


shrink 


HE star of my guidance forever, 
4 My own faithful wife 9 
\© Thank God ! thou art won : and how 
blissful, 
How precious is life ! 
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AUNT SOPHA, 


BY EUGENE J. HALL. 
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UNT SOPHA 
was not related 
to our family by 


any near ties of 
consanguinity, and 
yet I sincerely doubt 
if any blood relative was 
. LZ) more endeared to us than 
B=2eS she, by reason of her 
many agreeable qualities, her pa- 
tient and obliging disposition, and 
her innate kindness of heart. 

She was well known and much 
respected in our neighborhood. 
She was accustomed to go about 
from house to house, among her 
numerous friends and acquaint- 
ances, staying a week or two in a 
place, occupying her time in knit: 
ting socks and mittens for the 
children, and telling them marvel- 
ous stories that many of them re- 
member even to this day. 

Aunt Sopha was not a hand- 
some woman—she was not even 
passably good-looking; but she 
was possessed of a great deal of 
patience and resignation. Her 
person was unusually large and 
fleshy ; her hair, once of a rich and 
glossy dark-brown hue, was streak- 
ed with many silver threads, but 
she hid its scantiness and conceal- 
ed its lack of lustre beneath a cun- 
ning cap of snowy lace, and tried 
to look never the less cheerful and 
happy by reason of the conscious- 
ness that she was growing old. 
Her eyesight was getting some- 

‘what dim, yet she rejuvenated it 
somewhat by means of a powerful 
pair of iron-bowed spectacles, that 
she became so much in the habit of 
wearing, that sometimes she even 
forgot to take them off at bed-time. 
She had a queer-looking little mole 
on her left cheek, with four long 
hairs sticking out of it, that was 
the subject of much curious com- 
ment among the children. She had 
lost all her teeth, and in conse- 
quence her nose and chin approach- 
ed each other very nearly when 
Aunt Sopha was engaged in the 
somewhat difficult and laborious 
process of eating. She wore astring 
of bright gold beads about her neck, 
which I believe was about the only 
article of jewelry she possessed. 
Her favorite calico gown was 
stamped with a peculiar figure 
that very much resembled the ace 
of spades, though I doubt not but 
that the good and pious woman 
would have been greatly affected 
had any one suggested such a re- 
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concealed a capacious pocket,where 
she was accustomed to carry her 
snuff-box and sundry pieces of sas- 
safras and cinnamon, that she used 
to dole out to her young friends in 


theless were alway acceptable. 


and of the most exemplary Chris- 
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nearly attained the age of three- 
score years, he was still active and 
healthful—and I’ might add happy, 
had he not at this particular pe 
riod of his life met with a great do- 
mestic affliction, in the loss of his 
most esteemed and dearly beloved 
wife. 

Until the funeral was over Eli- 
jah was inconsolable. As soon as 
the companion of his best years 
had been laid away to her last re- 
pose, he became more cheerful 
and reconciled. When he return- 
ed to his lonely home, however, 
it looked so desolate and forlorn 
to him that he could hardly bear 
to remain there. 

When dearly loved ones are taken 
from us, it is not in the first mo- 
ments of our affliction that we are 
conscious of our great loss; it is in 
the long lonely days that come af- 
terward, when we look upon the 
empty places they have left, and 
miss the loving words and little 
attentions they bestowed upon us 
while living. 

And thus it was with Elijah 
Hubbard ; he sat down by his 
lonely fireside fora while, and pon- 
dered upon his present condition ; 
at last the solitude became so pain- 
ful and oppressive to him, that 
he felt that he could endure it no 
longer ; so, rising from his chair, 
he reached up his hand and took 
down his somewhat worn silk hat 
that hung upon an iron hook driven 
in the ceiling overhead, and holding 
the hat in his hand fora while, ina 
somewhat sober, reflective mood, 
at last he resolutely put it on, and 
passing out of his lonely home, 
took his way across the hollow to 
Israel Cutting’s, where at that mo- 
ment Aunt Sopha was making a 
temporary sojourn. 

He walked along ina thought- 
ful state of mind, with his hands 
clasped behind him under his coat 
tails, and his eyes looking up- 
ward into the clear blue skies, nor 
seemed to be taking particular heed 
where his footsteps fell. 

Now it so happened that a small 
stream ran on its way through the 
hollow, which, was crossed by a 
frailwulvert, made of loose planks, 
which by some accident, or inten- 
tional design, had become dis- 
placed, leaving a very wide and 
dangerous aperture into which the 
unwary might fail. 

While ignorant of the danger 
before him, with eyes uplifted, the 
pensive, pions, and patient Elijah 
passed on ; slowly and sedately he 
drew near to the unexpected open- 
ing, and unwittingly walked in. 
His first sensation was that of 


minute fractions, yet which never- 


She was a very practical and dig- 
nified sort of a woman; there was 
very little romantic sentiment in 
her composition. Perhaps in her 
maidenhood, long ago, she had 
loved and lost—who knows? ’Tis 
said that many a spinster goes 
down to her grave bearing into 
oblivion a heart-history full of 
the most heroic self-sacrifice and 
patient resignation to inevitable 
circumstances. If Aunt Sopha 
had had any such sad and melan- 
choly experience, she never told of 
it; and she was usually so pleasant 
and cheerful that no one ever sus- 
pected it. 

How many women there are in 
the world, who are endowed with 
every attribute and quality of heart 
and soul to make them happy 
wives and fond mothers, yet who, 
by some unfortunate combination 
of cireumstances, never marry, 
nor seem to realize the expecta- 
tions of their maidenhood; but 
live and die without realizing that 
great purpose in life for which it 
would seem they were divinely in- 
tended. -It is an- unkind act to 
taunt a woman of being an old 
maid. The very fact that she is 
one, is often more indicative than 
words of hidden grief, of patient 
suffering, of lost loves, and of the 
most tender and hallowed memo- 
ries that soften and subdue the hu- 
man soul. For many hearts the 
past has buried joys, and she who 
so far triumphs over her disap- 
pointments and sorrows as to go 
about among her fellow-beings do- 
ing good and scattering sunshine 
in life’s dark places, should be re- 
garded with the tenderest consider- 
ation, and cheered and encouraged 
by the kindest acts and words. 

It is but a step from the grave 
to the gay. The most humorous 
things are often closely allied with 
the most sad and pathetic ones, and 
the most ridiculous expressions 
follow the most solemn and im- 
pressive ones. Our hearts are 
moved with feelings of the deepest 
compassion for the grief of a fel- 
low-being, and the next moment 
we are convulsed by some unex- 
pected remark or ludicrous situa- 
tion. 

Elijah Hubbard was one of the 
pillars of the Baptist church at 
Elmwood—a man of kind heart 
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resignation, 
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weak to support him, the feeling | 
lasted but momentarily, and his 
next experience was the conscious- 
ness of being knee-deep in the 
mud and water; among the flags 
and rushes of the sluggish stream. 
He gave sudden utterance to seve- , 
ral very emphatic words which 
were neither strictly profane nor 
complimentary to the “ highway 
surveyor ” under whose supervision 
the bridge had been constructed. 
His next endeavor was to wade 
ashore, and his next thought to 
carefully look about the premises 
to see if any observing eyes had 
regarded his mishap. He returned 
homeward with his garments sadly 
disordered, and the water gurg- 
ling in his shoes with a melan- 
choly and cheerless sound. 

He laid aside his moist and be- 
spattered habiliments, and, putting 
on dry ones, started forth a sec- 
ond time upon his mission. This 
time he passed along more care- 
fully, and without further mishap 
he came to the open door where 
Aunt Sopha was sitting. It was 
a good opportunity : the folks had 
gone out to a tea-party, leaving 
Aunt Sopha to take care of the 
house and children. 

“Good evening, Aunt Sopha,” 
said Elijah as he came round the 
corner of the house and first 
caught the gleam of her cap in the 
doorway. ‘‘ You look kind 0’ com- 
fértable like. Eh?” 

“Yes, Lijah ; I allers try to feel 
comfortable. What’s the use of 
tryin: to override the rulins of 
Providence ?” 

Elijah sighed dismally. 

“Aunt Sopha,” he said, <T 60 
wish that I could feel comfort- 
able.” 

“Put your trust in the right 
place, and things ’I] all come round 
right.” 

“-Tain’t no use, Aunt Sopha, 
‘tain’t no use. Wy! I can’t eat no- 
thing, I can’t sleep, nor I can’t read 
my Bible with any kind o’ feelins 0’ 
An’ everything looks 
so lonesome, now Milly’s gone.” 

*Lijah,” said Aunt Sopha with 
deep earnestness, ‘‘ you must larn 
that everything that happens is 
for the best.” 


“Yes, I know,” said the discon- 
solate widower ; ‘‘ but how’s a man 
to become reconciled ?” 

‘** Lijah,” said Aunt 
“you've had a long an’ happy 
life ; you've had more’n an ordi- 
nary share o’ human happiness; 


Sopha, 


now, if the springs o’ gladness be- 
gin to fail, you shouldn’t complain; 
your footfalls have allers fallen in 
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corners of his mouth ; his thoughts 
were of his late mishap in the hol- 
low, and where his feet had fallen 
there. Aunt Sopha continued : 
“‘Lijah, if your life had been al- 
lers like mine, with only now an’ 
then a faint gleam o’ hope a-gleam- 
in*through the darkness, with no 
one to pertickelarly love, an’ no 
home 0’ my own to shelter me— 


wy! you might larn that 


dence is partial in the givin out of 
its joys an’ affections. But I won’t 
complain ; whatever pleases Provi- 


dence pleases me.” 


The widower’s face grew grad- 
ually hopeful in its expression. 


“ Sopha ?” 
“ Wal, Elijah?” 


““We never know when our af- 
flictions‘are comin. Milly's gone. 
I'drather have lost my Birch Hill 
farm than to a-had her taken 


away.” 
Aunt Sopha sighed. 


“Sopha,” continued the widower, 
“‘ what do you think the last words 
were that Milly said to me afore 
she left this world for the spirit 


land?” 


“T don’t know, I’m sure.” 
“ Hain’t no one never told ye?” 


“No, Elijah.” 


By this time the tears were trick- 


ling downward over the 


widower’s furrowed cheeks, and 
were dripping one by one from the 


end of his long thin nose. 


“* What did she say ?” continued 


Aunt Sopha. 


“She said—oh, Aunt Sopha—I 
don’t seem as if I could say it. She 
said, ‘ Hlijah, when I am gone, 
don’t go an’ throw yourself away.’” 


Here the afflicted man 


down completely. His companion 
earnestly endeavored to comfort 
him, and at last he regained his 


self-control. 


“Sopha,” said he tenderly, and 


with a new light beaming 


eyes, “I’ve been a-thinking an 
a-considerin what I’d better do, 
An’ now, I’ve knowed you for a 


long time, an’—an’—an’—” 
“ An’ what, Elijah?” 


“‘ An’ you was allers kind to 
Milly while she was a-livin’—an’ 


an’—’? 
“‘An’ what, Elijah ?” 


“‘An’ I don’ know o’ nothin bet- 
ter now, than for you to come and 
fill the vacant place over yonder.” 

He pointed significantly with 
his thumb in the direction of his 
home. Annt Sopha looked fora 
moment at him in perfect amaze- 
ment, as if completely bereft of 
her self-possession ; but recovering 
from her first surprise, she ejacu- 


lated ; 


“Wy! Elijah Hubbard |” 


you, an’—” 


best.” 
Provi- 


— 


— 


woful 


And to the roses fair ; 


broke 
far, 


and frown, 
I cannot love you less ; 


in his 


say— ‘ 


—_+9-—____- 


A LADY’S “No.” 


BY GEORGE COOPER. 


NE little word is all I ask, 
*T will make me happy quite ; 
Oh, speak it—'tis a simple task 
“Yo bring my heart delight! 
You do not frown and turn away ; 
Your loving eyes confess 
What loving lips would sweetly 


“T mean it,” said Elijah with 
emphasis. “You kin have plenty 
o’ time to consider, [’]] try ever so 
hard to make it comfortable for 


“ But, Elijah, it’s so sudden 1% 

“Tis, I know; but think it over, 
Sopha. I?ll only be a-carryin out 
Milly’s wishes, an’ it’s all for the 


The widower went homeward, 
and his lonely house looked less 
cheerless to him than it had a few 
hours before. A few months later, 
Aunt Sopha came to live there per- 
manently; and they lived out their 
allotted time together as happy as 
it is possible for Superannuated 
lovers to live. And I doubt not but 
that the departed spirit of Milly 
smiled approvingly upon the wid- 
ower’s choice. Elijah Hubbard 
has long Jain in his grave, and 
faithful, patient, and kind-hearted 
Aunt Sopha has followed him. 
The old farm-house has been torn 
down and its familiar furniture 
scattered and destroyed, but the 
recollection of its old time occu- 
pants lingers with me still, 


HH, do not frown, my little one, 
And turn your head away ; 
You know I love but you alone, 
T've said this ere to-day. 
Tonly ask a word from you, 

That word you well may guess . 
Oh, tell me, darling, is it true 
A lady’s “‘no”’ means “yes” 7 


‘VE told your name to every star, 
I've worshiped yon both near and 


I've known true Love's despair. 
Though you say “no,” and frown 


Oh, all my hopes and wishes crown, 
Do say your “no” means ‘tyes’! 


“A lady’s ‘no’ means ‘yes’! 


Roses anp Lapres.—A_ well-known 
German florist related, in a high state of 
irritation, his troubles in this way. He 
said : “‘I have so much drouble mit de 
ladies ven dey come to buy mine rose; dey 
vants him hardy, they vants him doubles, 
dey vants him moondly, dey vants him 
fragrand, dey vants him nice gouler, dey 
yants him ebery dings in one rose. I 
hopes I am not vat yon calls von uncal- 
lant man, but I have somedimes to 
say to de ladies, ‘Madame, I never often 
sees de ladies dat vas beautiful, dat vas 
rich, dat vas good temper, dat vas youngs, 
dat vas clever, dat vas perfection in one 
ladies. I see her much not!’” 


iamonds of (Phought. 


were in tune, 

tiful people. 

is the most difficult. 

tunities for their display. 

diately good for fear of remote evil. 
never be sure how a contest will end. 
48 you do for fine views in the country, 
die one by one. 

destroyer of home affections, 

man to adopt who distrusts himself. 


makes a martyr of his integrity. 


Buesstncs.—Never turn a blessing 
round to see whether it has a dark side 


to it. 


A MAN may be great by chance, but 
never wise and good without taking pains 


for it. . 


Our repentance is not so much regret for 
the evil we have done as fear of its con- 


sequences to us. 


Bap Work™ansuir.—Who shall esti- 
mate the taxes of time and, money which 
bad workmanship imposes upon the 


world? 


Past AND FuturE.—If there is a past 
in which men have done ill, let them 
have hope, for there is a future in which 


they may do well. 


Dirricurties are placed in our way 
that we may overcome them, and pass 
through conflicts to victories, and through 


victories to triumphs. 


GeNEROosITY during life is a very dif- 
ferent thing from generosity in the hour 
of death ; the one proceeds from liber- 
ality and benevolence, the other from 


pride or fear.—Horace Mann. 


How vo Treat THe Worip.—If you 
are a wise man you will treat the world 
as the moon does: show it only one side 
of yourself, seldom show yourself too 
much at once, and let what you show be 


calm, cool, and polished. 


WELL-DIRECTED Lazor.—If you have 
talents, industry will improve them ; if 
moderate abilities, industry will supply 
their deficiencies. Nothing is denied to 
well-directed labor; nothing is ever: to 


be obtained without it. 


How To BREAK orr Bap Hanrrs.—Un- 
derstand the reason, and all the reasons, 
why the habit is injurious. Study the 
subject till there is no lingering doubt in 
your inind. Avoid the places, the per- 
sons, and the thoughts that lead to the 


temptation. 


Tue Worrres or Lire.—The great 
worries of life are the so-called “little 
things” which are from day to day left un- 
adjusted, till they fasten their victim like 
anet. The men who die of “ overwork ” 
are not so much destroyed by their great 
and useful labors as by the vexatious 
trifles which accumulate till they produce 


a condition of chronic fever and unrest. 


We should have more music if all men 
A virtuous people will become a bean- 
Or all government, that of the tongue 
Rane talents require uncommon oppor- 


Do not neglect doing a thing imme- 


Avor a contest if possible, for you can 
Loox ont for the best aspects of a man 
Hore lives for ever, but her children 


Discourtxsy in little things is a sure 


Sinence is the safest course for any 


He who makes an idol of his interests 


ur pice Pox. 


CONUNDRUMS. 


Why are religious people fit subjects 
for entomologists ?—Because they are in- 
sects. 


Why is a ship designated «she —? 
Because she slways keeps a man on the 
look-out. 


Why is nature like a baby ?—Because 
there is generally a squall when its face 
is washed. 


Why are plum-stones like mile-stones? 
Because one never meets with them in 
pairs (pears). 


How is it that the summer always goes 
80 quickly ?—Because there is so often an 
evening mist. 


What is that which has a mouth and 
never speaks and a bed in which it never 
sleeps ?—A river. 


ABsENCE.—“‘ Don’t worry yourself about 
my going away, my darling. Absence, 
you know, makes the heart grow fonder.” 
“Of somebody else,”’ added the darling. 


AntruL ConrEcTIONER.—A shrewd con- 
fectioner in Boston, has taught his par- 
rot to say “pretty creature” to every 
lady who enters the shop. His business 
is rapidly increasing. 


Poor Taine.—A family which is sus- 
tained by charity almost perished from 
hunger the other night. The little girl 
who daily makes the rounds in quest of 
food was prevented from going out that 
morning by losing one of her earrings. 


How ro Pur 17.—Mamma says it is 
not polite to ask for cakes,” said a little 
boy. “No,” was the reply; ‘it does 
not look well in little boys to do so.” 
“But,” said the urchin, “she didn’t say 
I must not eat a piece if you gave it 
to me.”’ 


Funny.—A little four-year-old beset his 
mother to talk to him, and say something 
funny.—‘How can I?” ghe asked . 
“don’t you see how busy I am baking 
these pies ?"—* Well, you might say, 
‘ Charlie, won’t you have a piece of pie?’ 
That would be funny for you.”’ 


Too SHARP.—A young woman propounds” 


a conundrum, to wit : «What does the 
man mean when on the day of his wed- 
ding he says to his bride, ‘With all my 
earthly goods I thee endow,’ knowing 
that he “has not got any, and if he had, 
she must wait till his death, and then 
only get one-third.’’ 


THRovGH HIs Hatr.—* You are the 
dullest boy I ever saw,”’ crossly exclaim- 
ed an old uncle to his nephew. « Well, 
uncle,’’ replied the youth, with a glance at 
the old gentleman’s bald head, « you can’t 
expect me to understand things as quick- 
ly as you do, because you don’t bave the 
trouble of getting ’em through your 
hair.” . 


LrreraL.—Little five-year-old Annie, 
who was suffering from a bad cold, went 
to pay a visit to auntie. During the day, 
she related her various successes at 
school, and ended by declaring she could 
read a good deal better than Sabina, who 
was eight years old. “ Well,” question- 
ed auntie, ‘‘wouldn’t it sound better if 
some one else said it?’’—«« Yes,” an- 
swered Annie, with a sober countenance, 
“I think it would. I have such a bad 
cold I can’t say it very well.” 
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NOVEMBER FASHIONS. 

VeRY good are the incoming 
winter fashions to the practised 
eye. Soft woolen materials, thick 
but not too heavy, in darkest 
cloth-colors, plum-color, chocolate- 
brown, blues, and greens which 
are almost black, and bronze, or 
olive, mixed with black. Few 
stripes, no stiff fabrics, or staring 
figures, only the solid, handsome, 
permanent materials for street wear 
which are a comfort, if not a joy 
forever. Fabrics for evening wear, 
and ceremonious occasions, of 
course show more variety in style 
and color, The very fine colors 
in silk produced last season, re- 
appear in somewhat deeper tints, 
a beautiful scarlet, approaching a 
crimson is shown, and exquisite 
garniture laces what are called 
“pearled” laces, employed as trim- 
ming. More color is used in the 
evening, less in the day-time, Day 
dress, especially street dress, ap- 
proaches that of men, in comfort, 
convenience, utility, and absence 
of contrasted colors and effects. 
The style is almost that of men, 
with the exception of the skirt; 
the shirt waist and redingote be- 
ing as ‘‘ready to the hand,” as the 
collar, cuffs, and coat, and the 
vest now being added with its lit- 
tle pockets for “change,” watch- 
key, and the like. 

These new vests, indeed, deserve 
more than this passing notice. In 
light silk, lace, crape, and other 
fancy materials they are costly, 
but useless ; in black drap d@éé, 
or cashmere, they are compara- 
tively inexpensive, and exceed- 
ingly useful. A vest of this kind 
will do, as the phrase goes, to 
wear “with anything,’—and adds 
warmth, comfort, and convenience 


SPECIALITE OF FASHIONS. 


We invite the attention of ladies particularly to the original and special 
character of the Designs and Styles in Dress furnished in this Magazine. 


In this department tt has always been acknowledged unrivaled. 


Unlike 


other Magazines, it does not merely copy. It obtains the fullest intelligence 
from advanced sources abroad, and unites to these high artistic ability, and 
athorough knowledge of what is required by our more refined and elevated 


taste at home. 


Besides, its instructions are not confined to mere descrip- 
tions of elaborate andspecial toilets, 


but embrace important information 


Sor dealers, and valuable hints to mothers, dressmakers, and ladies gener- 
ally, who wish to preserve economy in their wardrobes, dress becomingly, 
and keep themselves informed of the changes in the Fashions and the spect- 


alties required in the exercise of good 


taste in dress. 


Ne aa a a anata 


| . | 
present style of jacket and red- 


ingote, it is almost indispensable, 
and it certainly adds much to its 
effectiveness. The shape of the 
winter vest is almost exactly like 
\that of a man’s; it is without 
sleeves, and might be made with 
a lining back to wear with reding- 
otes, the pockets, however, instead 
of being put on, are inserted in the 
seam which connects the spring 
below the waist with the body 
part of the vest, at the line of the 
waist itself—and so simple is the 
construction that it is easy to have 


| half a .dozen of different. colors, | bordered with a scantily-gathered | 


materials, and styles, if desired, 
and so trifling in cost, when made 
of ordinary material, that it is sur- 
prising the furnishing stores have 
“not yet added them to their stock. 


English cloth suits are in great 
demand for winter wear; dark- 
blue, invisible green, and dark- 
bronze brown, being the favorite | 


|shades of color. The polonaise, 
| with a removable cape, is a con- 
| Yénient and lady-like design for 
these suits; and is very much 


employed for them, in conjunction | 


with a demi-trained skirt which 
can be looped up for the’ street. 


The trimming used upon these | 


suits is of the slightest and sim- 
plest—a stitthing upon the mate- 
rial or a binding of twilled silk 
galloon, comprises it. Felt hats 
are obtainable of all colors to 
match these cloth suits; and are 
always mounted with bands of 
cross-cut (gros grain) silk, and 
feathers to match the cloth, or the 
| black binding, if this is used, 
There are some costumes of 
reversible cloth, which though 
| rather denounced in the city, are 
| very well adapted for country 
| wear. The under edge of color 


ment, and looks well on a bare, 
gray landscape, though out of 
place in the city streets. . 
The perfection of costumes, as 
we have before remarked, this 
season, is in their solidity, and the 
classic beauty of their ornaments. 
Vagaries of color are trans-Atlan- 
tic, or confined to evening and in- 
door wear. 
_—o eo 
DESCRIPTIONS OF COLORED 
STEEL PLATES. 


Fia. 1.—Street costume of stone- 
| colored Empress cloth, the skirt a 
|short demi-train, pattern No. 553, 


flounce, as illustrated, headed by 
folds of the material corded with 


‘silk of the same shade; and the 


redingote, the “La Belle,” No. 
1362, trimmed with broad folds 
edged to match those on the skirt, 
and large silk buttons, embroid- 


ful and becoming garmentis given 
on Fig. 6 of the double-page en- 
| graving, Felt hat of the color of 
| the dress, trimmed with silk and 


| tip and aigrette. Skirt and red- 
ingote patterns, each in various 
| Sizes, thirty cents each size. 

Fic. 2,—Street costume arranged 
| with a walking skirt, pattern No. 
| 551, of black mohair, trimmed all 
around in the style illustrated ; 
and a redingote, the ‘“‘ Madeleine,” 
No. 1368, made in dark blue diag- 


; onal, simply hemmed on the bot- dark shades, and mounted with 


tom, and ornamented with collar 
buttons, buttonhole bindings, cuffs, 
pocket laps and belt of black silk. 


| The opposite view is given on Fig. 
|4 of the double-page engraving. | 
| Bonnet of black velvet, trimmed | 


| with ostrich tips, and bows of gros 
de Suez. Sealskin furs. Skirt and 


redingote patterns, both in various | 


to the entire dress. With the| in these costumes forms the orna-| sizes, thirty cents each. 


CY. 


ered. The front view of this grace- | 


velvet to match, and a light blue | 


DESIGNS FOR THE MONTH. 


| As a seasonable style for the 
| month, we direct attention to the 
|gored, water-proof cloak, illus- 
| trated in the present number, and 
| which will be 
| most useful and convenient of gar- 
jments. It is cut nearly the length 
jof the skirt, is double-breasted, 
| and, with cape attached, sufficiently 
warm for the coldest weather, 
and much more protective than 
an ordinary cloak. It combines 
fully the qualities of water-proof 
and the more dressy outdoor gar- 
ments, and can be made still more 
| effective by lifting the skirt at the 
sides, and adding a belt of Russia 
leather, 

Another good model for the sea- 
son is the Madeleine Redingote, 
which can be made in cloth, in 
camel’s-hair cloth, or in serge, and 
be equally serviceable and appro- 
priate. It is close-fitting, and 
double-breasted, with cuffs, pock- 
ets, and matelot collar. The loop- 
ing at the side is effected by two 
buttons, so that it can be made 
higher or lower at pleasure. The 
belt, it will be seen, has clasps back 
and front, 

A more dressy redingote adapted 
to richer materials is ‘‘La Belle,” 
which is buttoned down the back 
as well as the front, and very 
gracefully looped at the sides. It 
should be made in one of the very 


found one of the 


oxidized buttons. 

The most graceful of the Dol- 
mans is given under the title of 
the ‘‘ Abbess,” and it will at once 
win the universal suffrage of lady 
readers. It is very graceful, and 
very neatly cut in to the form, ° 
| without being fitted to it. It is 
made in velvet, heavy armure silk, 
or cashmere, and richly embroid- 
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ered with a mixture of silk and 
jet. The lace bordering may be 
black yak, or guipure, 

Young ladies who want a simple 
overskirt for black silk, or alpa- 
ca to wear with “all sorts” of 
dresses, will find it in the « May” 
design of the present humber, It 
may be trimmed with a plaiting 
of the material, headed with yel- 
yet, or with a simple fold turned 
up from the goods; and piped with 
self or some contrasting color, 

The ‘‘Isota” is a useful Eng- 
lish jacket for Seasonable occa- 


sions. It may be made in cloth, | 


and piped with silk cord, self-col- 
ored, or in two colors. It is a sim- 
ple design, useful to wear with 
suits, and easily and inexpensive- 
ly made, : 

—_———+o—_..__... 


WINTER HATS AND BONNETS. 
VELVET seems to be the only 
material in use for winter bonnets, 
There are felt hats of every style 
and color, and particularly in all 
the very dark cloth shades used for 
street suits ; there are also stylish 
little beaver hats for young ladies, 
trimmed with bands of faille or 
gros grain, a large bow mounted 
high on the side, and a dark, 
bright willow plume fastened with 
steel, bronze, or oxidized buckle, 
The bonnet Par excellence, however, 
is of velyet, rich dark or black 
velvet, usually trimmed with 
colors, and often with — several 
colors, blended in a more or less 
harmonious way. Shaded ostrich 
feathers, and feathers in which 
three colors, embodying several 
shades of each, are blende 


employed, together with flowers | £°r- 


and colored silk either as lining, or 
torsade round the crown. Such a 
combination would seem to be| 
fatal to a good or true effect ; but | 
80 artiStic is the arrangement that 
it does not offend our sense of 
beauty or propriety. For example, | 
upon a bonnet of very dark bottle} 
green velvet, is trained a long | 
ostrich plume which began in 
three shades of dark green, glided 
centrally into three shades of the 
very lightest green, and terminat- 
ed in frow-frou, which deepened at 
the tip intopink. Round the crown 
of this bonnet wag a torsade of 
Srou-frou silk, and upon the side a 
loop and dagger holding a velvet | 
bow. Inside the brim was a 
Wreath of German ivy leaves in 
the various shades of green. 

A very handsome bonnet of 
black velvet was trimmed partly 
with three plumes of different 
tints, pink, Straw-color, and ma- 
Toon, These are set up high in 
the crown, the tips falling towards 
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d, are} tell which they are 


the brim, the stems hidden by 
loops of velvet, and fastened with 
a gilt and platinum dagger. Inside 
the brim were three rosesin a clus- 
ter, also pink, Straw-color, and 
mulberry colored, 

Feathers and flowers are very 
rich and expensive, but it must be 
remembered that it is much better 
economy to buy a good feather or 
a good French flower than a poor 
one, Which is spoiled by a few 
weeks of wear. 
feathers used this Season cost from 
ten to twenty-five dollars each, 


what would be considered, by 
many, as a fabulous sum. Orna- 
ments of gilt, steel, or jet are al- 
most universally used, and some 
great novelties are displayed. 
Daggers, slides, buckles, rings as 
large as bracelets, and pins with 
sparkling fringes are 
among the designs. To match 
with other trimming, ribbons of 
two colors are used, 
three shades of the same color, or 
ribbon with reversible sides, the 
latter of which is revived from 
Some years ago. Upon dressy hats 
of very light blue velvet, or pale, 
ash-gray felt, ostrich feathers of 
the natural colors are used, per- 
haps mingled with blue, and al- 
ways cut steel ornaments, 

Felt hats and bonnets are gene- 
rally trimmed with velyat and 
feathers, with an ornament upon 
| the sides, and so nearly are the 
shapes of both alike, that when 
they are trimmed it is difficult to 
intended 
Both are still worn off the 
forehead, 


AUTUMN CHAPEAUX. 

No. 1.—Hat of black English 
straw with a high crown, the brim 
rather wide and turned up on both 
sides. The trimming consists of 


Some of the| 


thus bringing the hats and bonnets | 
upon which they are Placed up to | 


frequently | 


or two or} 


a broad velvet binding on the brim, 
and broad-band around the crown, 
a double fan bow of velvet in f ront, 
and a long ostrich plume of the 
natural color, 


No. 2.—Bonnet of Napoleon 
[blue gros de Suez, witha soft, 
puffed crown, and a rolled coronet. 
The trimming consists of bows of 


DISTINGUE STREET COSTUMES. 
(See Double-Page Engraving.) 


Fi. 1.—Visiting or street cos- 
tume arranged with a dress of 
olive-green poplin, and a dolman 
of fine black drap @été. The dress 
has a short demi-train skirt, pat- 
tern No. 553, entirely without 
trimming. The dolman, the “ Ab- 
bess,” No. 1372, is trimmed with 
rich guipure lace and heavy. silk 


broad revers in front, and is very 
graceful and becoming. The dou- 


| ble-illustration is given on the back 


of the Magazine. Bonnet of gros 
de Suez of the same color as the 
dress, trimmed with shaded ostrich 


hier to match, and pink roses, 


Skirt pattern in various sizes, thirty 
cents each. Pattern of dolman at 
the same price, 


Fig. 2.—The “ Percy ” suit, pat- 
tern No, 2028, made up in plum 
colored cloth and black velveteen 
for a boy of four years, The skirt 
jis of cloth, kilt-plaited ; and the 
jacket, loose and double-breasted 
in front, and slashed in the back 


ribbon, and velvet bands of the 
same color as the bonnet, a blue 
plume on the right side, and a tea- 
Tose in foliage on the left, 


| No. 3—Hat of black velvet, the 

crown broad and low, and the brim 
wide and turned up against the 
crown in front and at the sides. 
The trimming consists of loops 
and a rouleau of rose-colored and 
black ribbons, and ostrich tips to 
match, 


——+o+ 
SHADED Rosrs.—Large roses shaded 
from pale pink to crimson, or from light 
yellow to orange, are very new and pretty 
for ornamenting velvet bonnets. Smooth 
| feathers are used for aigrettes, while 
| curled ones are always placed so as to 
| droop at the back. 
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and at the sides, is of velveteen, 
finished with a binding of narrow 
silk galoon. Leggins of plum- 
colored cloth, braided with black, 
Scotch cap of black velvet, trimmed 
with a silver ornament and heron 
plume. Pattern of suit, in sizes 
for from two to five years, twenty- 
five cents each, Cap pattern, No, 
811, in sizes for from five to ten 
years, ten cents each. Pattern of 
leggins, No, 810, in ladies’ and 
children’s sizes, ten and fifteen 
cents. 


Fig. 3.—The “ Zillah” suit, pat- 
tern No. 1821, made up in blue 
empress cloth, trimmed with black 
velvet ribbon of the G, F, brand. 
The design of the front can be 
easily understood from the view 
given, and the double illustration 
given with the children’s fashions 
shows the arrangement of the 
back. Hat of dark blue felt, 
trimmed with black velvet and 
black tips. Pattern of suit, in sizes 
for from ten to fourteen years, 
thirty cents each. 


Fic. 4.—Street costume arranged 
with a skirt of black alpaca, and a 
redingote of invisible blue diag- 
onal, The skirt, pattern No. 553, 
is trimmed with upright bias 
bands edged with narrow bias 
ruffles, the same style of trimming 
all around, but higher in front, 
The redingote, the « Madeleine,” 
No. 1368, is finished with a broad 
hem on the bottom, and orna- 
mented with collar, cuffs, pocket- 
laps, buttons, buttonhole-bindings, 


embroidery. It forms a talma with - 
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and belt of silk of the same color 
as the diagonal. The opposite 
view of this stylish garment is 
given on Fig. 2 of the Steel Plate. 
Bonnet of black velvet trimmed 
with a long black plume, a cluster 
of deep crimson flowers, and bows 
of black ribbon. Skirt and redin- 
gote patterns, each in various 
sizes, thirty cents each. 


Fie. 5. — Street costume, the 
dress of invisible green satine, and 
the paletot of black beaver cloth. 
The skirt, pattern No. 551, is or- 
namented in the back with a deep 
box-plaited flounce, edged and 
headed by a silk fold of the color 
of the dress, and narrow black 
velvet ribbon; and in front with 
broad perpendicular folds of silk, 
placed between rows of black vel- 
vet. The overskirt, the ‘“‘ May,” 
No. 1133, is trimmed to match. 
The double illustration, given else- 
where, shows the arrangement of 
the front. The jacket, the ‘‘ Isota,” 
No. 940, is loose and double-breast- 
ed in front, and half-fitting in the 
back, and trimmed with heavy 
eable-cord. The double illustra- 
tion is given elsewhere. Dark 
green felt hat, trimmed with black 
velvet, jet, and a black plume. 
Skirt-pattern, in various sizes, 
thirty cents each. Overskirt pat- 
tern at the same price, Jacket- 
pattern, in various sizes, twenty- 
five cents each. 


ABBESS DOLMAN. 

One of the simplest and most distingzé of the favorite dolman mantles. In this 
one the seam over the shoulder is avoided, and the front is in the style of a circle, yet 
the graceful effect ot the dolman sleeve is retained. It may be ma e with equal pro- 
priety in cashmere, light cloth, velvet, silk, or velveteen, for use with a variety of 
suits; or in many of the suit materials, the rise) of. course, to be selected to 
correspond with the goods used. Black drap @éé, trimmed with guipure lace, 


headed with embroidery, or fringe, made up in this style, will be a very elegant and 
serviceable wrap. The back view of this graceful garment is shown on Fig. 1 of the 
Pattern No. 1372, thirty cents. 


double-page engraving. 


Fie, 6.—Street costume with a 
skirt of bronze-brown poplin, and 
a redingote of camel's hair cash- 
mere of the same color. The skirt, 
cut walking-length after pattern 
No. 551, is bordered with a kilt- 
plaited flounce in the back, and 
has the front trimmed as illus- 
trated. The redingote, the ‘‘ La 
Belle,” No. 1362, is an exceedingly 
stylish garment, and the opposite 
view is given of Fig. 1 of the Steel 
Plate. Bonnet of velvet and silk 
of the same color as the costume. 
Skirt and redingote pattern, each 
in various sizes, thirty cents each. 


MAY OVERSKIRT. 


A smmp.E, bat very stylish overskirt, adapted to all classes of goods, and an es- 
pecially good design for washing materials. The trimming should be selected to 
correspond with the goods used. Velvet ribbon is an appropriate trimming for most 


design. This overskirt ‘s shown on Fig. 5of the double-page engraving. Pattern 
No. 1133, price thirty cents. The same design for children is No. 1609, in sizes for 
from six to twelve years, twenty-five cents each. 


Fie. 7.—The new gored water- 
proof cloak, No. 1361, made in 
navy blue cloth. It is a half- 
fitting, double-breasted Gabrielle, 
and can be easily looped to form a 
stylish overdress when desired. 
The double illustration, given else- 
where, shows the arrangement of 
the back. Hat of black felt, 
trimmed with a black plume arid 
black velvet. Pattern of cloak, in 
various sizes for ladies and misses, 
thirty cents each. 
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ISOTA JACKET. 
rat Superb Chromo, ‘t The Old Oaken | , ADAPTED to cloth, velvet, velveteen, and all other goods that are generally used 


Bucket,” Price $15 is the most valuable for outer garments for cool weather, the ‘‘Isota” is a particularly becoming and 


" comfortable jacket. It is also an appropriate design for makir 
ot a ever offered with any publica- | heayier suit goods. The back view is ye on Fig. 5 of the double gage cneaaa 
tion. , f 
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materials, and braiding, ruffles, plaiting, bands, folds, fringe, are all suitable for the | 


Pattern No. 940, in various sizes, thirty cents each, 


FASHIONS IN FURS. 


Fasaions in furs seem to have 
arrived almost at perfection so far 
as form is concerned, and the 
changes therefore which we have 
to record are less of shape and de- 
sign than the vibrations made by 
constantly increasing enterprise, 
capital, and ingenuity, which now 
bring into the market the rarest 
and choicest of furs used abroad, 
and presses into service all that is 
best and most available of animals 
found at home. Formerly, sable, 
mink, and ermine comprised about 
all we knew of furs, now we have 
the beautiful silver fox, and blue 
fox, the fine, smooth otter, the dark 
glossy sealskin, the handsome 
Alaska fur, the useful astracan, 
and black marten ; and this season 
a decided revival in the long, black 
lynx, which was fashionable 
twenty-five years ago, wlien muffs 
were the size of a butter tub, and 
had an inside capacious enough to 
carry all the parcels on a shopping 
expedition, For the present re- 
searches into fur land we are in- 
debted to the politeness of Mr. F. 
Boos, of 449 Broadway, whose 
authority is unquestioned, and 


whose statements, as our readers 
are aware, are to be relied upon. 
Among his newest styles Mr. Boos 
displays trimmed sealskin sacques, 


SEAL-SKIN SACQUE. 


and quitenew sacques of fine mink, , 


with reversand rich quilted satin 
lining, but otherwise plain, These 
are very distingué, and take the lead 
of sealskin among ladies of high 
fashion. Sealskin is very beauti- 
ful, however, and obtains ad- 
ditional distinction from the bands 
of fine otter with which the more 
costly and elegant sacques are trim- 
med, It is considered very desir- 
able abroad, and in England, 
especially, has obtained a perma- 
nent prestige which rendérs the 
acquisition of a sealskin sacque a 
most important desideratum, and 
as essential a vart of the wardrabe 
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of a lady as lace, jewels, or a black 
silk dress. The new shapes, we 
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the edge, which should be matched 
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; by the shaded plumes of the velvet 
observe, area Gifle longer than the THERE is sufficient variety in we or wR Sa a jacket is 
sealskin sacques as they were first | outdoor garments this season to} worn on a black silk skirt, flounced 
made, more of the paletot style, suit all tastes, all times, and all to the waist, and the hat should be 
and shaped more elegantly to the casi : black velvet, with only. the § 
form. Their fashionable popu- Some models are very fanciful, color of the piping in the trimming. 
larity may be inferred from the and only fitted to city streets, and Instead of black, dark brown may & 
fact that they have appeared in | fashionable walking or visiting be the color of the dress, hat, and & 
ermine for evening wear, and have attire, but there are others which jacket, or dark green, the invisible 
revived the demand for large arti- are really warm, comfortable, and Lie Mee being chosen Spsliichs RSE 
cles in that beautiful fur, which is | protective, fit, if made in the pro- up lighter and brighter colors al. & 
so perfectly adapted to full even- per materials, to brave an Arctic rates ie as black. A 
ing or reception dress, snow-storm in. These dark costumes, with just az 

The new double-breasted coat this slight introduction of color, ef 
with cape, pockets, sleeves with are in the very best taste, but they 
cuffs, and rolling English collar is require to be uniform, and the 

} undoubtedly the most convenient different articles ought not to be & 
and practical garment we have had worn away from each other. ‘This, 
ina long time. It is often made of course, renders them unsuitable 


“ALPINE” CAP. 


Sealskin caps for ladies, partic- 
ularly young ladies, have been in 
use more or less, for some time ; 
but it is only within the past two 
seasons that they have been seen 
frequently upon the street. Just 


LYNX BOA. 


or trimmed with the same fur. 
Lynx is below mink in value, and 
next above black marten, one of 
the best, and most useful furs for 
ordinary wear, Sealskin, and otter 
are both fine and dressy, and much 
affected by young ladies of refined 
tastes, 

New white astracan sacques for 
misses are very prettily trimmed 
with gray astracan, caps, pockets, 
and revers, The sets for children 


in cloth, or English waterproof en 
suite, but can be worn over any 
dress, and may be very usefully 
made in tricot, or any other heavy 
cloth as an independent winter gar- 
ment, 

All the new designs take the 
coat, jacket, dolman, and polonaise 
form. Some of the jackets are 


‘fancifully cut in fine cloth, with 


basques or lappels, and have vests 
or waistcoats, real, or simulated, 
fastened with very handsome old 
silver, gilt, and platinum, or large 


for those who are obliged to put 
one garment to many different uses. 
Fashionable dolmans partake of 
two designs—the close-cut paletot, 
and fitted mantle, both having the 
graceful dolman sleeve, The first 
is made in velvet, heavy silk, 
cloth, and cashmere, often beauti- 
fully embroidered ; the silk inter- 
mixed with jet upon velvet and 
cashmere, and so elaborately 
wrought as to almost cover the 
garments, and make them very 
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now, like sealskin sets, they are weighty. The embroidery upon 

considered very desirable, and the | are also extremely pretty, and so round, or pear-shaped pearl but- cloth is usually executéd with § 
new “ Alpine” shape introduced | low in price that there isno reason | tons. ‘There is no trimming but braid, or consists of a mixture of a 
by Mr. Boos, being at once becom. | Why every one of them should not | these buttons, and a piping of pea-/ braiding and needlework, which is t 
ing and stylish, is having a great, | have a Christmas present. | cock or salmon-colored silk above much more’ effective upon a thick, 


and deserved success. N othing 
could be thought of more charm. 
ing, or welcome in the shape of a 
handsome present, than a com plete 
set, muff, boa, and Alpine cap of 
sealskin for a young lady fond of 
skating and sleighing, purposes to 
which these sets are especially 
adapted. Lynx being as good as 


soft surface, than embroidery 
alone. It should be remembered, 
however, that this species of orna- 
mentation must be well executed 
to be worth having. A broad, flat 
band, or plain piping is much bet- 
ter than coarse embroidery. 
Round, or as they are commonly 
called “circular” cloaks are not 
now made except in waterproof 
cloth, and even in this they have 


been superseded by the sleeved 
sack. 

The close-cut paletot form, with 
hanging sleeves (dolman), is the 
style in vogue for opera wear, al- 
though many striped mantles are 
seen, and some hooded cloaks of 
the burous kind, 
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NEW JACKET MANTELET. 
AMONG the new and dressy gar- 


22.50 3 


LYNX MUFF. ments for Fall wear is a pretty & 

| jacket mantelet, which is made in 3 

“new” this season is rather high, cashmere, embroidered and trim. 

but the general prices are stated to med with rich black lace. The g 

be about fifteen per cent lower than Tuk style of waterproof cloak illustrated above combines all the good points of the | front forms a small mantle with : 

last Season. Mink has, of course, | circle and sacque while avoiding the disadvantages of both. It is quite as easily “a long and square ends, the back a LS 

in its fine qualities, a standard justed over other garments as either of the above-mentioned styles, 1s more becom- jacket shape fitted into theform and zg 
value, and now ranks only second | ing, a free use of the arins is allowed, and it being fitted to the form, the weight | carried over the shoulder, forming & * 

tosable. Silver fox isa more beau- | 40es not hang so heavily on the shoulders. The design is not necessarily confined to! Joose sleeves, which admit of puff. : 

tiful fur (in our estimation), but it Waters Stok, pet Diep aies Pesce 2° 2 area AES ingen toniy ed sleeves being worn under them. % 

* 4 looped at the sides and in the back ; and it is an excellent style for a linen duster. = 5 > f 

% 18 not so durable, and is best worn This design is shown on Fig. 7 of the double-page engraving. Pattern No, 1361, in| The whole is lined with silk and : 

'E in sets with velyet costumes, plain | ladies’ and misses’ sizes, thirty cents each, bordered with lace, § 

f 
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ORNAMENTAL NOVELTIES. 

WITsIN six months, or a year, 
quite a revolution has taken place 
in the style of dress. For some 
time previously dresses had been 


very much trimmed. They had | 
in fact become masses of ruffles, | 


tucks, plaitings, and poufs, dis- 
tended by a narrow but enormous 


amount of bustle; all at once the | 


puffing and outrageous bustle have 
disappeared—and been succeeded 
by flat bands, folds, and bindings 
of the material, with just enough 
of ‘‘bustle” to prevent the sink- 
ing in at the back and to form a 
graceful tournure. The dress 
would be perfectly plain in ap- 
pearance, and neutral as that of a 
gentleman, were it not for the orna- 
ments which have come into yogue, 
and which now form the distine- 
tive feature of the costume. These 
ornaments consist of clasps, or 
buckles for the belt, chains, or 
chatelaines, from which are sus- 
pended several partly useful and 
partly ornamental articles —as 


sage-green, trimmed with white 
lace, Another was of pale pink 
silk and tulle, the tulle skirts 
caught up with bunches of small 
china roses. 

A pretty dress is made in three 
shades of gray tulle, with broad 
Side-sash of pale pink silk, fringed 
out half ayard in depth. 

Another stylish dress is of silk 
and cashmere, in two shades (very 
light) of cafe au lait. The skirt 
is trimmed en tablier, with alter- 
nate narrow fiounces of silk, and 
bands of cashmere, laid diagonal- 
ly; two of these are continued 
around the bottom of the skirt. 
Small basque, and close duchesse 
sleeve, trimmed to match. 

Arich black silk is made with 
perfectly plain trained skirt, and 
long polonaise, simply looped with 
a broad sash of watered ribbon, and 
edged with deep black thread-lace. 
The lace ruff at the throat termi- 
nates in a spiral which extends 
down the front to the waist. 

Fichus of white tulle or black 


note-book, vinaigrette, keys, fan-| Jace are prettily worn, crossed 
umbrella, changed or arranged | upon the breast, and tied behind. 


according to the season and the 
occasion. At first these were made 
or mounted with leather, then of 
an imitation of old silver; now 
they are produced in whatever is 
precious, and adapted to particu- 
lar costumes—some ladies possess- 
ing a dozen different sets. 

The latest styles aré in solid 
gold and silver, and are taking the 
place, for the time being, of jew- 
elry. For black suits, and cos- 
tumes, jet is used ; and for brown 
wool, or jasper silk, shell is comme 
il faut. The belts in vogue are 
not equally costly, but they are 
equally varied, and as carefully 
adapted to the dress and the oc- 
casion. For street polonaises of 
serge, camel’s-hair, or cloth, Rus- 
sia leather is good wear, or a belt 
to match the dress—for dresses 
with black trimmings, a black gros 
grain belt; for suits of mixed silk 
and velvet, a velvet belt with or- 
naments corresponding with the 
rest of the toilette. With all gray 
suits, steel ornaments are consid- 
ered very distingué, the hat being 
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LARGE FANS. 

THE revival of the large fan is 
no longer a question but a fact. 
Instead of diminishing, the size in- 
creases with every fresh importa-| 
tion, and will probably reach the | 
ultimate about the Christmas holi- 
days, when those who have not| 
procured them by purchase, may 
be fortunate enough to receive | 
them as a gift. 

The styles are varied, but for 
general use plain black silk, with 
ebony sticks, are in vogue. The 
most expensive cost from ten to 
fifty dollars each, and ate exqui- 


sitely painted in leaf and flower 
designs upon the left of the fan 
only. 
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ROBE “GABRIELLE.” 


A NEW robe “ Gabrielle” is of 
dark, deep pansy purple, trimmed 
with light. There is adeep flounce 
round the skirt, arranged in sey- 
eral double box-plaits, piped with 


gray also, with gray plumes, and | light blue, and a black lace flounce 


steel dagger, anchor, or aigrette. 
=i BES 
WEDDING AND PARTY DRESSES. 
Some beautiful toilettes have 
been completed recently, from 
original designs, for weddings, re- 
ceptions, and other entertainments | 
incident to the approaching sea-| 
son. 
One of these was a tasteful 


mixture of blusk pink and pale 


200.90009000 ollie a op ces 


| with ruched heading lined with 


blue. The tunic dress is very 
shortin front, plain, and fastened 
all the way down with large but- 
tons of oxidized silver; at the 
back it falls in ample plaits under 
a cascade sash of loop of light blue 
gros-grain ribbon and black lace. 
The sleeves have a deep plaited 
frill at the bend of the arm, with a 
bow of light blue ribbon and black 
lace. 


WINTER TRIMMINGS. 


THERE is a great falling off in 
the fashionable use of independent 
trimmings—that is, trimmings dif- 
fering from the garment, or dress, 
upon which itis placed, Suits, and 
costumes particularly, are most 
stylishly trimmed with the mate- 
rial, or with some fabric of the 
same color, and differing only in 
texture, which is made to form an 
integral part of the garment, as 
well as its most effective orna- 
ment, 

In this way silk and velvet, silk 
and crape, cashmere and silk, and 
many other combinations are made, 
the two fabrics forming both the 
body of the costume, and its trim- 
ming. The same idea is carried out 
in less costly materials in serge, 
alpaca, cloth, and the like. of 
course a great effort is made by 
the manufacturers of trimmings to 
create novelties, and stem the tide, 
which, when. turned, invariably 
rushes in one direction. Nothing 
obtains favor, however, which af- 
fords a striking contrast, the effect 
must either be neutral, or rendered 
nearly so by blended hues. 

Jet has been revivedgand is used 
largely upon velvet costumes, and 
even lace. Yak lace especially, in 
the form of capes, and trimmed 
lace is effectively beaded with jet; 
and new black veils are either 
fringed or dotted with jet. Choice 
laces are less used than formerly ; 
but there is a great variety of 
‘* garniture” laces shown, some of 
which are very beautiful, and all 


|of which are designed expressly 


to produce striking effects. The 
patterns areof the showy ‘‘ Ori- 
ental” type, and combine different 
materials, as well as tints and 
shades.. There are white and col- 
ored crocheted silk laces, with 
linen or wool woven in the edge, 
so as to make them more durable 
without impairing their beauty. 
Garniture laces are made in wool 
also with a slight mixture of silk; 
in all-linen and in all-silk, and 
in white, are sometimes enriched 
with round pearls, inwrought in 
the fabric and added as a fringe 
to the edge. The effects produced 
by this intermixture of materials 
make designs possible which were 
previously unknown, or have not 
been for a long time thought of in 
lace; and provides a trimming for 
opera cloaks, evening dresses, and 
party or fancy costumes, which 
solves many heretofore extremely 
difficult problems in fancy dresses, 
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$24 will secure four elegant chromos 
7x26 inches, in gilt frames, worth $90; 
and this Magazine for four years. 
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LINEN SET. 


Linen sets in the style above 
illustrated are very fashionable. 
The frill for the neck is quite 
deep, and laid in kilt plaits, and 
the cuffs are finished with frills to 
match. The frills are edged with 
fine Italian lace, and in some cases 
reversing is added, but those of 
plain linen and lace are most dura- 
ble. A set in this style can be 
furnished for $1. 
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AN ENGLISH WATERPROOF SUIT 
COMPLETE. 


THE way to obtain a thoroughly 
warm and comfortable waterproof 
suit for winter wear, is to have 
a suit made, consisting of plain 
walking-skirt and double-breasted 
polonaise, the latter lined to the 
waist with flannel. Supplement 
this with a long sack waterproof 
cloak, with sleeves, and one or 
two capes (No. 704) of the same 
material, and you have an outfit to 
suit every emergency of weather. 
The waterproof cloak, with or 
without capes, can be worn over 
any dress. The skirt and polonaise 
san be worn on mild winter days 
without any addition, on cold days 
with the addition of the capes, one 
or both, if there is two. For a 
long ride, or cold, threatening 
weather, the entire outfit can be 
worn with convenience, comfort, 
and security. Five yards, double 
width cloth, will make sacque, 
cloak and capes, five to-six the 
suit of skirt and polonaise. 
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Ir you cannot fresco the interior of your 
home, you can adorn it with beautiful 
and artistic pictures for nothing. Sub- 
scribe to Demonest’s Monraux for 1874, 
only $3, you can obtain the value from 
any one number in information and en- 
tertainment for your family, and receive 
a premium of that superb oil chromo of 
the Old Oaken Bucket, 17 x 26 inches. In- 
trinsic value $15. 
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CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 


THE simple forms used for men 
and women adapt themselves now- 
adays exceedingly well to children, 
and added to these are a great 
variety of pretty styles of their 
own, which give variety enough 
to satisfy the most exigeant tastes, 
Foremost among special costumes 
are the sailor suits, which, com- 
mencing for boys, have gradually 
been appropriated by girls, until 
they are more worh by girls than 
boys, and have come to be looked 
upon as almost more appropriate 
for them. For girls they are made 
as last season, in two extreme 
shades of blue, the dark for the 
body-part of the garment, the 
light for trimming. The suit con- 
sists, as ever, Of skirt and Gari- 
baldi waist of dark blue flannel or 
merino, with light blue collar, 
cuffs, and sash (all of the woolen 
material), the latter tied upon the 
side. 

The new polonaise suits, of which 
the “Zillah” is a Specimen, are 
very stylish for misses of ten to 
fourteen years of age. Sailor suits, 
it should be remembered, are only 
appropriate for girls from four to 
eight. Serge, poplin, empresscloth, 
and other corded or tibbed woolen 
materials are appropriate for these 
suits, which, if made in dark or 
neutral tints, should be trimmed 
in bright colors. More dressy 
suits are made of white serge, 
trimmed with black, blue, or scar- 
let velvet, or with black silk braid, 
edged with blue. White fur coats 
and sacques are as popular as ever, 
and with cap to match, make a 
pretty outfit for a boy of three or 
four years old, as well as girls of 
this age. For misses there are 
white sacques trimmed with gray, 
with muffs to match, of which 
mention is made in a fur article 
upon another page. 

A pretty suit for boys from two 
to five years, is the << Percy” suit, 
illustrated in the present number. 
The double-breasted jacket har- 
monizes with the kilt-plaited skirt, 
buttoned on one side, and being 
cut long and shaped in at the back, 
makes a very warm and handsome 
winter dress, 

For older boys the complete 
Suit, such as the “ Harold,” 2021, 
the “ Weston,” 794, or the blouse 
suit (“ Walter ”), 673, are_ better 
adapted with a cape overcoat (797) 
or sacque overcoat (796). Felt 
hats trimmed with velvet bands 
and standing wings are in the as- 
cendant for boys, Normandy 
bonnets of velvet, or quilted satin 
or silk for girls—that is, little 
girls—older ones very much affect- 


| to her dismay that her thick, nut-brown | glove. The price for one button (best 


PERCY. SUIT. 


A 8TYLIsH and thoroughly comfortable suit for boys who still wear dresses. It 
may appropriately be made in poplin, various qualities of cloth, velvet, velveteen, 
piqué, or linen ; or the skirt and jacket may be made in different materials. A simple 
style of trimming—narrow galoon, silk bands, or bindings, are the most suitable for 
the design. The jacket is cut double-breasted, and the fronts are carried far enough 
back to produce the effect of side forms, while the back is slightly fitted by the seam 
down the middle. The front view is shown on Fig. 2 of the double-page engraving. 
Pattern No. 2028, in sizes for from two to five years, twenty-five cents each, 


4 ZILLAH SUIT. 


A sTYLiIsH suit, appropriate for dressy purposes, easily adjusted, and very becom- 
ing. The one illustrated is made in gray poplin, trimmed with blue velvet ribbon. 
Satine, serge, silk, cashmere, all-wool delaine, foulard, and similar goods can all be 
appropriately made up after this style. This design is shown en costume on Fig. 3 of 
the double-page engraving. Pattern No. 1821, in sizes for from ten to fourteen 
years, thirty cents each. 


ing sealskin caps, or brigandish completely bald! Her friends sued the 
felts, with stiletto feathers, and | ae but Miss Brown receives very 
an ornamental dagger sticking into | paeetty: 

a harmless bow. The fashionable 
shape in felt is ova) crowned, with | 
brim turned up slightly in front, 
high on both sides. English bea- 
ver hats, ornamented with bands 
of gros-grain and willow plumes, | 
are also in high vogue for misses. | 
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Tue “Grassnopren Twist” is the 
recognized successor to the “ Grecian 
| Bend.” It seems to us the “ Broom-han- 
| dle Straight ” would be an improvement 
upon both. 
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SASH-RIBBONS. 
New broad sash ribbons are extremely 
elegant, and have two distinct sides, one 
satin, the other watered, upon either of 
| Which they can be worn. 
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BLONDE HAIR. 


An English girl, named Angelina 
Brown, whose hair was too dark to suit | arnene 
her blonde taste, obtained a bottle of raf 
golden “‘aureole,”’ or something else of Lone gloves are de rigueur, three to four 
the same sort, warranted to produce the | buttons for day wear, six buttons for 
requisite tint ; and, after using it, found | evening wear. The stitching matches the 
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3 31 t $1.75, and rises one 
hair chan; to a dull sandy hue, and kind) commences a 

came off my siann handfuls,” so that quarter of a dollar with every button 
there was a fine chance of becoming | added. 


TRIMMINGS. 

In trimming fall and winter 
dresses, it must be borne in mind 
that cloth colors in all-wool fabrics 
are in all cases to be trimmed, if 
possible, with velvet or silk of the 
same shade, or a shade darker, ra- 
ther than black or a contrast. If 
trimmed with silk, a vest of silk, 
real or simulated, may be added 3 
and, indeed, with cuffs and small 
English collar or revers at the 


throat, will form quite trimming * 


enough. 

A fold of the material, turned 
up and stitched down, with or 
without a piping upon the right 
side, is often employed for trim- 
ming ; and for this reason, revers- 
able fabrics, or fabrics which are 
the same on both sides, are consid- 
ered desirable. 
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THE fashionable season which is now 
about commencing promises to be one of 
the gayest and most brilliant New York 
has ever seen. Business is good ; real 
estate has risen still higher in value, an 
infallible indication of prosperous times, 
and, even at the advanced rates, hardly a 
house can be obtained in any desirable 
neighborhood, either for sale or for rent, 

In fact, notwithstanding the croakers, 
the country is rich, Last year was sig- 
nalized by immense crops; and this year, 
in spite of the drought, the harvest is 
good. Stocks, which had an low in 
the country districts, have been replen- 
ished, and the feeling everywhere is one 
of satisfaction with the present, and hope 
for the future, 

Our record of amusements shows that 
the opera and theatre managers have not 
been slow in taking advantage of the 
general activity. Twenty-two places of 
public amusement are promised for this 
Season, including two first-class opera 
troupes. 

Dress will undoubtedly copy the gen- 
eral tone of luxury, and be as sumptious 
as art and taste can make it. Already 
the note of preparation has been sound- 
ed, and beautiful toilets are in prepara- 
tion for festive occasions. According to 
arule which may now be accepted as a 
law, a great distinction is made between 
outdoor and indoor dresses, The former 
are dark and quiet, the latter, if liked, 
light, and gay. 

Entertainments will be unprecedently 
brilliant, not so much in the large num- 
ber of persons brought together as in 
the cost and style with which they will 
be entertained. It is considered rather 
snobby to entertain a crowd with a sup- 
per furnished by a restaurateur, and the 
more recherché style is to invite a 
smaller number at a time, and test one’s 
own resources. 

One fine house uptown has a dining- 
room, as well as a drawing-room, apart 
from the family rooms, which is always in 
order to receive guests, and which will ac- 
commodate one hundred and fifty. China, 
glass, silver, cakes in boxes, Pine-apples 
on ice, crystallized and preserved fruits, 
jellies, and potted fowl, are always ready 
at hand, and a handsome dejeuner can be 
served at fen minutes’ notice, without 
interfering with the family arrangements, 
or, in fact, without the family knowing 
anything about it. The head of this 
house is a maiden lady of wealth and po- 
sition. 
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NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


We select the following notices trom 
among numerous others, equally compli- 
mentary, of our second opening on Sep- 
tember 24th and 25th, as evidences of the 
continued and increasing popularity of 
our reliable Patterns in Illustrated En- 
velopes. 


MME. DEMOREST’S SECOND FALL 
OPENING. 


While toilets are stately, yet very 
dressy in effect, a general simplicity and 
marked unobtrusiveness are noticeable in 
all costumes designed for the street. The 
fine qualities and subdued colors of the 
materials of the season preclude any dis- 
play, but the designs for garments are 
much simpler than heretofore. In fact, 
were it not in many instances for the in- 
dividuality imparted by the wearer to the 
leading garment—the redingote—the ef- 
fect on our promenades would be too 
monotonous. 

The’most novel designs of the season 
were exhibited at Mme. Demorest’s open- 
ing. Among the redingotes, the “La Belle” 
and “Madeleine” attracted equal atten- 
tion. The latter is double-breasted in a 
diagonal manner, and is distinguished by 
a peculiar style of looping. The former is 
single-breasted, has a novel effect in the 
back, and is finished at the neck by the 
high Medicis fraise now 80 popular. 


A DISTINGUZ POLONAISE. 


The ‘“‘Senora ” polonaise is decidedly 
one of the most distingué designs of the 
season, equally appropriate for a dressy 
street costume or a home toilet. It was 
shown as the latter, made up in deep 
rich plum color, with fine cordings of a 
new and peguliar shade of light green. 
The design has very long, broad tabs at 
the sides, which are carried back and tied 
together in the back by broad sashes, and 
a jaunty basque above, forming the back, 
and in front is a long Louis XVL. vest. 

Two other dinner dresses were ar- 
ranged respectively with polonaises 
known as the “ Bianca” and “ Jessica,” 
both very long and pointed at the sides, 
the Bianca having also a vest. The latter 
was made up in black, with facings and 
bindings of rose-color, over a skirt trim- 
med in a unique manner; and the Jessi- 
cain gray and purple, with a skirt very 
simply yet handsomely trimmed. * 

A unique design fora skirt is the “Gen- 
eviéve” demi-train, which has the peculiar 
cut which imparts the effect so desirable 
at present, very plain in front and at the 
sides. This was shown en costume with a 
deep, coat-shaped basque, for a house 
dress. 

The bigh-standing Medicis fraise is 
added to neat garments both for house 
and street wear, and imparts a stately ef- 
fect. Especially is it becoming to ladies 
with slender necks. 

Various designs in Gabrielle dresses, 
now again so fashionable, were exhibit- 
ed. No other style of dress so charm- 
ingly displays a fine figure. When elab- 
orately trimmed, a Gabrielle can be 
made quite elaborate enough for a dressy 
toilet, while a simple style can be used 
for ordinary house wear. The “Empress” 
and the “Royal” are especially graceful in 
cut and design—the former being shown 
made in black, with fine cordings of 
white, making a very effective and hand- 
some dress, 

For street wear are various, novel and 
graceful designs in dolmans. The pop- 
niarity of this style of garment was 
established last season and seems not to 
have been diminished. One of the most 
novel is known as the “Christiane,” which 
has the effect of a double-breasted jacket 


in the front, and is belted in to form a 
basque in the back. The “Abbess” is sim- 
pler in style, forming a talma in front and 
belted in the back; and the Laurine has 
deep, square mantilla tabs in front. 

Independent garments in the shape of 
cloaks, paletots and jackets promise to 
be very fashionable as the season ad- 
vances. Most of the latest designs are 
made longer than those of last season. 
The favorite style is double-breasted, and 
has the revers so cut that they can be 
turned up to form a close neck. The 
‘« Dayton ” paletot is an exponent of this 
style, and the English walking jacket is 
certain of as great popularity as it en- 
joyed several seasons since. __ 

In basques for house wear the designs 
are strikingly novel and stylish.. The 
Helena, especially adapted to cloth and 
heavy goods, is double-breasted, and has 
coat-shaped basques in the back. This 
is equally well adapted to house or 
street wear, and would make a handsome 
riding habit. For more dressy wear, the 
Fifine claims the palm. This has a deep, 
rounded vest, and the design of the back 
will be found becoming to most figures. 

In overskirts the ‘“‘ Ninon”’ and “* Czar- 
ina” deserve especial mention. Both are 
exceedingly distingué in effect and carry 
out the prevailing idea of ‘‘ style.” The 
 Qzarina” is buttoned diagonally on one 
side of the front, and looped very high on 
the opposite side. The “ Ninon * is orna- 
mented with revers on both back and 
front. 

Special attention is always paid to chil- 
dren’s fashions at this house, and the de- 
signs for stylish garments for little folks 
are almost endless — redingotes, over- 
ekirts, paletots, and the other necessary 
“fixings” for the little girls, and all the 
essential garments for the boys. 

The display of millinery at Mme. Dem- 
orest’s was especially fine. Besides what 
are termed the leading styles, a variety of 
special shapes and designs were shown. 
Followed by numerous descriptions.—J. 
¥. Herald, Sept. 26, 1873. 


In styles redingotes reign triumphant, 
yet there are new mantles, basques, and 
overskirts, jockey basques, English walk- 
ing jackets, stylish polonaises, made up 
in such pretty fashions as the graceful 
Gabrielle dress, sans puffs, paniers, and 
drapings, and an especially becoming 
polonaise, the * Seraphine,” long, closely- 
cut, with double-breasted vest, fitted coat 
at the sides and back, a full overekirt 
looped simply with a broad sash. An- 
other, uniting beauty with economy of 
material, the “Senora,” has a single waist- 
coat front, redingote sides, and sash 
back ; the knotted sash ends united, the 
sides together, there being no back 
breadths, but-a deeply pointed basque. 
The straight long side breadths add to 
the Quaker-like simplicity of this style; 
it is open in front.—N. ¥. Tribune, Sept. 
2A, 1873. 


“Mae. Demorest.””—It may seem 
out of place for a man to give advice 
about the fashioning of woman’s dress to 
one of that sex who is constantly engaged 
in studying that very subject. But, one 
of the objects of dress is to please the 
eye of the observer, while contributing to 
the comfort of the wearer. Women dress, 


it must be admitted, even by themselves, 
very much to engage the attention of the 
other sex. The desire to please the op- 
posite sex is planted in the bosom of 
every member of either, unless he or she 
be misanthropic or different from the ma- 
jority. Women, in their dress may, with 
propriety, consider the reasonable tastes 
and opinions of men. Thus much, by 
way of apology, for intruding my opinion 
upon you. 

In the eyes of a true man, a well-pro- 
portioned, suitably dressed woman is the 
most beautiful of all created beings. The 
style and quantity of dress constituting 
suitableness, will vary with the circum- 
stances of each case, and the relations of 
the parties. Sometimes it should be elab- 
orate, sometimes simple, sometimes con- 
sisting of many garments, sometimes of 
very few. 

‘As the whole female figure is an object 
of entrancing beauty, so is each part of 
that divine form when separately con- 
sidered. The dress of woman should not 
injure or deform any member of her 
body. It has seemed to me that woman 
does not pay enough attention to the ar- 
rangement of the dress which covers her 
bosom, a most beautiful portion of the 
female figure. Every healthy woman has 
two well developed, separate breasts. 
The dress should support them from be 
low, to enable them to retain their natural 
prominence, but should bring little or no 
pressure on them from above or from 
without, as the effect of such pressure is 
to flatten and deform them. The dress 
which makes a woman look as if her 
bosom was a broad continuous pillow or 
pin-cushion is unnatural. Equally so is 
the dress which causes a woman to seem 
to have no breast or bosom atall. The 
shape of the breasts should be easily dis- 
tinguishable. 

The stiff breastplates, so to speak, 
which most women wear, are unsightly 
and unnatural. The sight of the move- 
ment of the breasts with the remainder of 
the person gives also the idea of that 
softness which is one of their character- 
istics. 

The bosom should not be uncovered. 
Far from it. It is too much the habit with 
the fashionable women to unyeil to the 
gaze of all those charms which were in- 
tended to be revealed to the vision of but 
one—her husband. That which is com- 
mon is not much prized. 

The present style of exposing the bare 
bosom of woman is shocking to the 
virtuous man, more than women seem to 
realize. 

I have given my ideas as to one point 
of woman’s dress. I have used plain 
terms, butnone that should bring a blush 
to any face. 

Should you criticise what has been said, 
I will see what you think if published in 
your magazine. : 

A True Man. 


[We give our Correspondent’s letter 
notwithstanding that, as he says, he 
puts his ideas in the plainest possible 
words. We agree with him fully in his 
strictures upon low-necked dresses, and 


! believe his opinion upon the subject to 


be that of all high-toned men. It has 
been pithily observed that no woman 
dresses low from a high motive, and men 
instinctively know that women who dis- 
grace themselves and their sex by appear- 
ing in public with bust and arms ex- 
posed, address themselves consciously to 
the task of exciting the worst passions of 
men’s natures, and thisis particularly the 
case in America, where there is no tradi- 
tional usage to sustain, and where the 
habits and instincts of the best class of 
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women are opposed to this practice. We 
agree also with our correspondent as to 
the necessity of sustaining the bust in 
position in order to produce a perfect 
form, not flattening it by pressure, but 
supporting it from below. The use of 
common, straight, ill-shaped corsets, 
laced tight all the way up or down, have 
done inuch to injure the forms of Amer- 
ican women. 

Page 46 of our “What to Wear” for the 
fall and winter of 1873-4, gives our 
method of dressing women healthfully 
and organically, and it would not hurt our 
correspondent, who seems to bea sensible 
as well as intelligent man, to look at it. 


“My Dear MapaM Demorest.—I am 
deeply interested in the matter of dress 
reform, and it seems to me that you can 
do more to aid American women to throw 
off the shackles of costume, than any 
other one woman in the land, which be- 
lief must be my only apology for writing 
to you. 

“ What is known as the American or 
Bloomer costume is certainly far too 
ugly ever to be adopted by American wo- 
men. I haye thought, however, that 
your fertile brain might devise some- 
thing healthful as well as stylish and 
graceful, to lay before the Women’s Con- 
gress in October, and it is because of this 
faith in you that I have taken the liberty 
of laying before you the following sug- 
gestions. 

“Tt seems to me that taking the Persian 
costume as a basis, a very pretty style of 
dress might be devised, something after 
this wise: 

“First, a pair of very full loose trowsers, 
fastened upon a skirt supporter, which 
should merely hold the bust in place, and 
be suspended from the shoulders, the 
trowsers to button securely around the 
ankle. Above that # loose vest, open or 
closed at the throat, the whole to be sur- 
mounted by a Persian jacket, or a loose 
garment half way between a basque and 
a redingote. With the jacket must be 
used the broad, full Persian girdle or 
sash. For indoor wear a small court 
train might be arranged. 

“The chief advantages of such a costume 
would be that the vital organs would be 
left entirely free. The limbs adequately 
protected in walking, and the style might 
be as gorgeously ornamental as one 
pleased. 

“Now, can you not instruct yourartists 
to prepare drawings of such a costume, 
with such adaptations to popular ideas as 
your great wisdom and experience may 
suggest, and submit them to the Wo- 
men’s Congress. I have written already to 
several persons, buf my sworn hope 
is in you. The loose redingotes are & 
step in the right direction, but what we 
need is proper freedom about the waist, 
and protection for the limbs, 

“ Pardon the liberty [have taken, and 
believe me, very respectfully yours, 

“ Canotixe F. Corstn.” 


We thank Mrs. Corbin for her intelli- 
gent suggestion, but cannot agree with 
her in thinking that we are the proper 
persons to carry it out. 
its impracticability. We do not claim to 
be the leader of the fashion of the future, 
but only the exponent of the sensible 
ideas of the present. We have explained 
our ideas regarding a healthful, con- 
venient, and practical style of dress in our 
‘What to Wear,” for the fall and winter 
of 1873-4, and we think this is as far as 
women are now prepared to go. We can 
gather an army already a hundred thou- 
sand strong, who have adopted our 
methods, and we are constantly in the re- 
ceipt of letters of congratulation and ap- 


Its difficulty is- 
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proval, from those who have been in- 
duced to dress according to the formula 
prescribed. But if we should commence 
the advocacy of a “reform” costume, 
having trowsers, even though “ full Per- 
sian’? ones, as the central feature, we 
should at once destroy our own means 
of usefulness, and cut down our con- 
stituency to the smallest minority. 

We will frankly admit that for nard- 
working women at home or abroad, 
trowsers in place of skirts has powerful 
advantages ; there have been times when 
we wished for the ease, readiness, clean- 
liness and activity they afford to men. 
But there are other conditions, natural to 
all women, which make this form of 
dress unsuitable for women—while a 
mother nursing her baby in trowsers, 
without the length and fold of drapery, 
which makes so soft and warm a resting- 
place, would look most unnatural to our 
eyes. Moreover, healthful and permanent 
changes are gradual; weare not prepared 
to say what the dress of the future will 
be, but if it should involve trowsers for 
women, the change will be made first in 
public opinion ; it will not come aboutin 
any revolutionary way. Much has been 
accomplished within the past twenty-five 
years, and much is being done through 
thinking, intelligent designers and manu- 
facturers of women’s clothing. Warm 
underwear, stout boots, suspended skirts, 
corsets shaped to the form, and worn 
without pressure or restraint, short walk- 
ing dresses (which thousands retain, in 
defiance of fashionable men dress-mak- 
ers), the convenient basque, and polo- 
naise, the plain linen collar, cuffs, and 
straight little necktie—all these are the 
product of the past quarter of a century, 
and have brought the dress of women to 
apoint when it is their own fault if it is 
not healthful and convenient. 


“Prort, In. 

“Moos. Demonest :—1. What is your 
price for a good water-proof suit, ready 
made ? 

“2. Will velvet be much worn as 
trimming this fall ? 

“*3. Can you tell me who Cassurge was, 
and the story about her sheep? I have 
looked in classical dictionaries, cyclope- 
dias, histories, etc., but have been un- 
able to find any account of ler. 

“4. Does Jennie June ever give read- 
ing courses to girls who know no one 
else to whom to apply? I graduated this 
summer at the high school here, but 
would be sorry to think my education 
‘finished.’ Jennie June's article in the 
last monthly, about reading, was to me 
very interesting. I am one of her ‘ Mis- 
cellaneous ’* readers, and the *tempta- 
tions’ she speaks of sometimes over- 
power me, sometimes I them, 

“5. Does my handwriting indicate 
character? EB. Xs WM 

ANs.—1. Of English water-proof, from 
$35 to $50. 

2. Self-trimmings are most used, except 
upon velvet and upon this, Watered 
silks or frills are most in vogue. 

3. We cannot, at this moment, but per- 


-haps some of our correspondents may be 


able to inform you. 

4. cennie June seriously advises the 
reading of a good deal of the best maga- 
zine literature and critical essays—these 
will stimulate thought, and create an in- 
terest in the best books. You would 


“read Charlotte Bronte’s, ‘Jane Eyre,” 


“ Shirley,” and “ Villette,” with infinitely 
more interest after reading about herself. 
Shakespeare, and Laine, and Tennyson, 
and George Evans, and Dickens, and 


Mrs. Browning, are a library in them- 
Selves, 


5. Not particularly, but we should 
judge you from it to be thoughtful, bet- 
ter than eccentric, somewhat nervous and 
sensitive, womanly and refined, not at 
all a “ girl of the Period.” 


“3. How are muslin and calico dresses 
finished off round the bottom of the 
skirt? Also, silk and woolen? 

“4, How are flannel skirts made, and 
how wide should they be? 

“5. What kind of belts are worn with 
mourning dresses? Like the dress, or 
leather ones ? 

“Tv 


Ans. 1. Yes, plain gray cambric looks 
very well, if itis washed properly. Boil 
& quart of bran in a thin bag in four gal- 
lons of rain-water, and when it becomes 
tepid, wash the cambric dress in the 
water, dividing it for rinsing. This will 
starch it, and cleanse it thoroughly—so 
that neither starch nor soap will be need- 
ed, and enable it to retain its color. Iron 
on the wrong side; the same formula 
should be observed for colored prints 
and linens, only in the latter case substi- 
tute hay for buff linens. 

2. From right to left. 

3. Hemmed up, silk and woolen same 
upon the lining. Edges are no longer 
bound as formerly; they are faced on the 
inside, sometimes with one thing, some- 
times another. It has been one of the 
difficulties to find something soft, pliable, 
yet cheap, and that would look well when 
turned up on the wrong side. Fluted 
crinoline, and quiltings of muslin have 
been used instead of wigging, which was 


“ Frr.”—You could not very well 
supply yourself with an entire outfit for 
several years, unless you were going to a 
place where only the simplest changes for 
the seasons were needed. We should rec- 
ommend a couple of cambric suits for 
summer (skirt and polonaise), a couple of 
cashmere, or merino for winter—half a 
dozen skirt waists, two of foulard, two of 
linen or cambric, and two of opera 
flannel or cashmere to wear with the 
skirts. Two English cloth walking- 
jackets, one light, one heavy, a waterproof 
suit, and cloak with cape, two wrappers, 
one of striped delaine, the other of cam- 
bric, two silks for best, one blue trimmed 
with ruffles and tulle quillings at neck 
and wrist, and one black trimmed with 
folds of same, and quillings of crépe losse 
at neck and wrists. A muff and boa of 
seal-skin fur would be almost indispen- 
sable. Good stout shoes, plenty of warm 
underclothing, such as knitted drawers 


and flannel skirts, will be required. 


““THALra.”—See answer to “ Fry,” for 


dress required for boarding-school. 


Colors have changed so much that it is 


difficult to suggest the tints and shades 


which suit blonde and brunette, as it de- 


pends 80 much upon delicate personal 
differences. The time is gone by when 
blondes thought they could wear nothing 
but blue and brunettes pink. All colors 
are worn now by all sorts of persons, 
combination shading and accessories ren- 
dering them becoming—but this requires 
art, or science, and cannot be taught ina 
paragraph or one lesson. In getting a 
winter suit, however, we should advise a 
plum-color for a brunette, and an olive 
green or brown, or marine blue for a 
blonde. | 

Small extended bustles of the new 
shape will be worn through the winter. 
See our advertising columns, or “ What 
to Wear.” Jackets and redingotes, the 
former with the Dolman sleeve, are 
favorite out-door garments. Pale pink, or 
frou-frou looks very well with garnet. 
A gentleman who takes a picture from an 
album without permission is not a 
gentleman, and should be kindly asked to 
return it. The best way for a gentle- 
man to assist a lady across a muddy 
street is, to place her right elbow on*his 
left arm—this leaves her hands free to 
protect the edge of her skirts, and affords 
her the support she needs“under such 
slippery circumstances. Poultice a felon 
with mixed flaxseed and slippery elm, 
boiled in water, and heal it with a plaster 
of ginaculum. 

“A. W. T.”"—One subscriber at a time 
counts for a club just the same as if they 
were sent all together; but of course it 
saves trouble, and risk of mistake, if they 
are sentalltogether. No subscription is 
received at this office for less than three 
dollars per vear. If you are one of the 
four yourself, you receive the club pre- 
mium only for getting up the club. 

«« Dean Mur. DEMonEsT.—Is there any 
kind of gray cambric for dresses; and 
will it wash without fading, and look well 
after being washed? 

2. “Do dresses, polonaises, etc. lap from 
left to right, or right to left, when but- 


found too stiff, and cut through the mate- 
rial, but there has been recently discoy- 
ered an entirely new, and still more de- 
sirable fabric which we shall shortly in- 
troduce to our subscribers for dress 
facing, under the name of Corkoline, and 
which will undoubtedly supersede other 
materials now in use. 

4. Flannel skirts are made of three 
widths of machine embroidered flannel, 
gathered into a very deep cotton yoke, 
cut double, and with a running string in 
the top. Woven woolen skirts are super- 
seding flannel to a considerable extent. 

5. Both—it is a matter of taste. 

“ Dean Mure. DEMOREST.—1, What pres- 
ent could I make for a gentleman of forty- 
five, who has slippers, slipper-cases, dress- 
ing-gowns, etc., and does not smoke? 

“2. Could a young gentleman wear a 
seal-ring on the third finger, or must it 
always be on the fourth? 

“3. What is the fashionable tint of note- 
paper and visiting cards? Should the 
cards be large or small? 

“4. Is Demorest’s ‘ Youna America’ 
published yet? If so, what is it a year, 
and which are the best premiums? 

“5. How would you advise me to havea 
navy blue yachting suit made and trim- 
med. I want it ‘bloomer?’ 

“6. Is it proper to ask a young gentle- 
man to call on you after only a Jew days’ 
acquaintance ? 


“Norma Rem.” 
Ans. 1, A large porcelain cup and sau- 


cer with his monogram painted upon them 


in artistic style, or a silver-bound oaken 
cup or tankard—or a pair of the always 
new sleeve-buttons, or a shaving paper- 
case, or a toilette set in an English blood- 
box, or a blacking-case, or a dozen other 
things that we have not space to enumer- 
ate. 

2. He could wear it on the third finger. 

8. Gray, or a sort of whitey-brown. 
Large cards, and thick, broad, English 
note-paper are in vogue; also, the «« Eng- 
lish ’”’ style of handwriting, large, straight 
and bold. 

“Dow Cartos.”—Bold, true, indepen- 
dent, never intentionally unkind or un- 
just, but would be improved by cultiva- 
ting sympathy with others—« putting 
yourself in their place,” in three words, 


broadening your humanity, not that it is 
narrow, but it isin you to be more and 
better than you are, 

“ Auma.”"—Your sample is poplin, a 
dollar toadollarandahalfper yard. 


“‘ Dame Durpen.”’—Neat, kind, careful; 
&® good house-wife; modest, yet intelli 
gent, and a trifle “‘ old-fashioned, ’’ your 
friends say; a capital wife we should Bay- 

“« Sunny Supe.”"—Bags of Canton flannel 
will keep silver bright longer than any- 
thing else we know of, when not in use. 
We know nothing of the ivory eye-cups 
you speak of. 

“‘ Oxrorp.”’—Your signature was al- 
ready appropriated. Navy-blue would 
suit you, and is very fashionable. The 
present style of dressing the hair ought 
to be very becoming to you. 

“Mrs. R. 8. N.”"—The frames for the 
jewel-stand alluded to, may generally be 
found at stoxes where artists’ materials, 
materials for wax flowers, and other fancy 
articles are kept. 

““Dapune.’’—Your sample is heavy 
camel’s-hair cloth—too heavy for a suit, 
but very handsome for a winter polonaise 
over silk or poplin skirts, 

“ NEL C.”"—A gray or brown all-wool 
empress cloth would be a very suitable 
material for a gentleman’s dressing-gown, 
lined with navy-blue opera flannel, and 
faced, cuffs, revers, etc., with navy blue 
cashmere or merino, or even flannel like 
the liniiy. Styles differ; the pattern 
would tell you the number of yards—it is 
numbered 805—and sent on receipt of 
30 cts., or to be obtained of any of our 
agencies. It is not necessary to face a 
gentleman’s wrapper down the front, or 
round the bottom, only the collar, cuffs, 
etc. Why not marry in a church; or tray- 
eling suit, and have a black silk for 
“vest,’’ and trim it with guipure lace ? 
This would be the most serviceable. 


“‘Ewa.”’—Make your tarlatan dress 
over a lining of stiff net, and trim with 
ruches pinked out, or with flounces head- 
ed with ruchings. Antique sleeves, ruffled 
to match, Grecian waist crossed over in 
front, with pointed back. A bride’s veil 
should be white tulle, and should reach 
nearly to the bottom of the dress. Make a 
white alpaca for a little girl of four, with 
8 Garibaldi waist and-plain skirt, trimmed 
with several rows of the scarlet braid. 
Tie around the waist on one side a sash 
of scarlet all-wool delaine. 


«« Harn-Dresser.”’—The hair is dressed 
very simply this season. At the back it is 
simply combed up, and arranged in a 
smooth coil or twist, fastened with a 
comb. The front hair is then brushed up 
over a small roll, fastened at the sides, and 
a coronet braid placed across, to which is 
fastened a fringe of curls over the forehead, 
which fall upon the natural hair. A long 
curl at the side completes the coiffures, 
which may be varied to suit persons and 
tastes. The “ Coiffeur,”” published in 
Paris, is devoted exclusively to hair-dress- 
ing. 

“M. B. D.”"—Navy blue, olive green, or 
brown, would suit you fora winter suit— 
you are amixed type, neither blonde nor 
brunette, Being in a way forced to invite 
one gentleman, you should have included 
the other by saying you would be glad to 
see him also. You do not say what sex your 
Sunday-school teacher belongs to. Across 
or wreath of autumn leaves of your own 
arranging, a cushion, needle-case, pen- 
wiper, or some other pretty article of your 
own making, would be an inexpensive and 
suitable Christmas present. Trim your 
winter suit with silk or velvet to match, 
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Wear your dresses short of touching the 
ground—do not make a young lady of your- 
self too soon; by the time you are twenty, 
people will speak of you as thirty, and be- 
gin tocall you an “old maid.” Braid your 
hair and fasten the ends to the top of your 
head with a bow of ribbon, waive the front 
hair and brush it up over the temples, 
fastening the ends under the braids. Your 
handwriting indicates care and neatness, 
and natural refinement, but lacks freedomn. 
We should advise you to study plants, 
trees, the habits of insect life, or the ways 
and habits of people, and write out facts 
and ideas concerning them very briefly, 
and in your own words, not for print, but 
for practice; it would be a great help in 
improving style. 
« OHIO. 

«Dean Mapam DeMonreEst.—I have 80 
often heard of your kindness in answer- 
ing correspondents, that I have ven- 
tured to ask your advice in regard to a 
matter of importance to me; it is this: 
We are going to board. My husband and 
myself will only have one room, and will 
have to use it as a sitting-room and bed- 
room combined, and would like to know 
how it should be furnished. -I would like 
to have it look very nice, and be in good 
taste. I can pay $250 or $300 for a bed- 
room set (would black walnut be the 
best ?) and would like to have other things 
to correspond. What color and what kind 
of goods should the curtains and carpets 
be of? What kind of paper, and what 
color? Would plain crimson ve in good 
taste? My sister (aged 17) will also have 
a room, in the same house; it is quite 
small, and she would like to have it fur- 
nished in some fancy style; thinks she 
would like pink. She sawa picture ofa 
French bed, with drapery, and a pretty silk 
counterpane, that she thought was very 
pretty. Do you think it would be suit- 
able? If it would, of what kind of wood 
should the bed be made of, and should the 
counterpane be of pink silk? and any 
other suggestions you may think neces- 
sary, and oblige w. W.” 

‘Ans. Plain crimson for carpet and silk 
curtains would be in very good taste, with 
lace curtains over the latter; or you might 
have lace curtains with shades, and crim- 
son silk lambrequins. You can get a very 
handsome set of black-walnut furniture 
(new, square style) for the price you men- 
tion, and your room may be made charm- 
ing by upholstering the mantel, and cover- 
ing a few brackets for statuettes and old 
china with crimson velvet, fastened with 
‘ small gilt nails. Two low, square stands 
8 * will be needed, with shelves —one for 
E books, one for music; and havea soft, low 
lounge, and two or three easy-chairs. 

White wood and pink rose-bud chintz, 
would furnish prettily and suitably your 
sister’s room; the chintz tied back from 
windows, etc., with blue ribbons. 


Jeax Incuenanpt.” — Use your own 
name, and put (for a time) your nom de 
plume in brackets. Mocking-birds bring 
from five to twenty-five dollars. Pale pink 
or frou frou is very pretty, with ashes-of- 
roses poplin, but if a blonde was going to 
wear it, she would put light blue with it, 
or wear a necktie of white crépe de Chine, 
edged with -Valenciennes lace. Ten dol- 
ars would buy a limited quantity of Irish 
poplin, but quite sufficient French poplin, 
which is wider, and not much more than 
half price. A black belt, with oxidized 
silver buckles would look well with a black 
and white striped suit. A real buckle of 
this kind costs from $2.50 to $5, an imi- 
tation from $2.50 down to 50 cents. 


X.—In New York lace curtains are taken 
down in the spring and put up in the fall. 


Plumes are worn in the hair in the form 
of aigrettes. Maroon would be more 
fashionably trimmed with maroon than 
with black. Black grenadine being lined 
with or worn over silk, can be worn quite 
late in the fall and again early in the 
spring season. 


« G@enuan.”’—French is the more gener- 
ally serviceable in business and society, 
but a great impetus was given to the study 
of German by the Franco-German war, and 
to either a young lady or gentleman, a 
knowledge of German 4s now very desir- 
able. Nearly all educated Germans, how- 
ever, speak French, while comparatively 
few of the French speak German. Ger- 
many is just beginning to be much visit- 
ed, and will probably be talked about, read 
about, and written about largely for the 
next ten years. 

Your writing is too formal, and notwith- 
standing that the letters are correctly 
made, is indistinct by the down-strokes 
being too heavy and the up-strokes too 
light. 


“Enna G.’—Put black silk with your 
green, and make & sleeveless jacket of the 
brocade; it is all you can do with it. 


««Mapam DewonEst.—Please tell me the 
best book that I can procure on the culti- 
vation of flowers, and also what would be 
the cost? 

« Could Llearn to make wax flowers from 
a book, and also what would be the best 
one to procure ? 

« For what could you send your Maga- 
zine and Harper’s Monthly, for a year, 
without the premiums? 

«0, K. KE.” 


Ans. J. E. Tilton & Co., Boston, have 
published excellent hand-books on garden- 
ing and wax-flower making; write to 
them. We do not club with any magazine, 
and do not send Demonest’s MonrHLy 
under $3 per year, with or without pre- 
miums. Agents, therefore, who profess to 
take subscriptions ata reduced price, may 
be set down as swindlers. 


« Axwa L.’’—Irish poplin would “ do,” 
but Irish poplin is not, just now, @ 
fashionable material—soft, woolen cloths 
are the yogue. We should advise hand- 
some camel’s-hair polonaise over-silk 
skirt of same shade, or a shade darker or 
lighter, bonnet to match. This would 
make a nice church suit afterwards. A 
pearl-colored silk would be a very suit- 
able afternoon dress at home, particularly 
if you should wear with it a pretty sleeve- 
less jacket of maroon velvet. The friends 
enter the church first, the bride and groom 
afterwards. ‘Kissing’ the bride is ob- 
solete. Five to twenty-five dolars is the 
fee for the organist, ten to fifty the fee for 
the minister. Your writing is pretty, 
delicate, what might be called picturesque. 
It is as opposite as possible from the pres- 
ent fashionable style of writing, but we 
rather like it. . 


«Loucre.’’—If you go into mourning at 
all, it should be deep for a year at least; 
you may trim your black gros-grain with 
crape, and thus make it wearable, but 
your white alpaca and other light dresses 
would have to be laid aside .for twelve 
months. Fine black cashmere, or Henri- 
etta cloth, black crape, and crépe de Chine, 
are used in mourning. 


« Ax Apmien.”’—Use thick corded silk 
tQ trim your sage-green poplin, not satin, 
which has been out of date for a long time 
asatrimming. Oxidized silver clasp and 
chatelaine costs from $2.50 to $5. The 
« Adelia’”’ basque would suit you very 
well. Trim the skirt high instead of mak- 
ing an over-skirt. 


MUSIC AND THE DRAMA. 


Ir is a fact worthy of consideration, 
that some of the greatest prime donne that 
have visited this country, have, in so far 
as certain newspaper critics are con- 
cerned, fallen a victim to their own pre- 
eminence. So largely is the press intrust- 
ed to incompetent hands in this relation, 
that it is no unusual thing to meet in the 
corridors of the Academy of Music & 
casual writer of street paragraphs who 
had graduated in a Police Court, laying 
down the law with his forefinger in the 
palm of his hand, as to the execution of 
this passage or of that, without having 
even a technical knowledge of what he is 
speaking about, or being,able to discrimi- 
nate between ‘ God Save the Queen,” and 
“yankee Doodle,’’ if the latter composi- 
tion happened to be presented to him in 
the same slow time as the former. 

But few rare artists have suffered more 
in this direction than Nilsson, before she 
had educated some of our more preten- 
tious luminaries up to something like an 
adeqnate sense of their own incapacity, 
and afforded them an opportunity of re- 
flecting a glimmer of light upon the tem- 
porary scribblers that occupied the next 
round of the ladder below them. When 
she arrived here first, absolutely ablaze 
with transcendent genius, and evincing 
the finest culture and the possession of 
the most exquisite voice possible—a very 
angel of lyric art—she was received with 
a suspicious shrug of the shoulders by 
more than one who sat in nominally high 
places, until the true judges with which 
the masses are so thickly interspersed 
here, sounded the veritable key-note, and 
compelled the self-constituted censor to 
eat his leek and fall on the marrow bones 
that have been since worn out in whole- 
gale and often unintelligible adulation. 
But, as sins in this relation, that have 
been atoned for in any degree, are soon 
forgotten by those against whom they had 
been committed, we have, perhaps, no 
just grounds for dwelling on them now. 

When we say that the opening of the 
operatic season at the Academy and the 
Grand Opera House was, in each case, & 
triumphant success, we state what is 
simply a fact. , Nilsson, who had been 
previously feted by the Arcadian Club, 
met with a reception that she cannot fail 
to remember to the latest day of her ex- 
istence; while Lucca will regard with 
equally unqualified pleasure, the ringing 
applause that greeted her as she ap- 
proached the footlights. Both houses 
were filled to their utmost capacity, and 
presented a most brilliant aspect. Of the 
new artists, in either case, we are unable 
to speak definitely at the present moment, 
as we have not yet heard them all. In 
our next issue, however, we shall endeay- 
or to be more diffuse and satisfactory on 
this point, and take a more critical view 
of both companies in all their ramifica- 
tions. In the meantime, however, we 
should like to be able to say something 
in relation to another troupe which we 
referred to pointedly on a former occa- 
sion; namely, that of the superb American 
artist, Miss Clara Louise Kellogg. On 
what we believe to be good authority, we 
gave the names of those who were to com- 
prise this company; but, somehow, we 
have not been made conversant with 
further particulars on this head; although 
we may possibly receive some additional 
light on the subject before we go to press. 

Presuming that this latter troupe will 
make its appearance here in due course, 
we shall have what may, in a measure, be 
termed six opera companies in full blast 
in our midst, represented, individually, 
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by Nilsson, Kellogg, Lucca, Lichtmay, 
Aimee, and Lydia Thompson. There is, 
of course, a tremendous stride between 
the first of these artists and the last, but 
as they all deal with well-defined librettos 
and stage appointments, they. may, for 
convenience’ sake, be classed under the 
same head; while, for the purpose of 
showing the drain on our pockets in a 
musical direction alone, we might add 
the Thomas Concerts, our Minstrels, and 
the company at the Germania Theatre, 
which we ought to have classed in the 
Lichtmay category. And here the ques- 
tion arises, can we, for any considerable 
length of time, stand these direct and 
constant attacks upon our exchequer? We 
shall not attempt to answer the interroga- 
tory beyond stating, in a speculative way, 
that, possibly, but oné manager will hold 
the field triumphantly here throughout 
what we understand as the musical season. 
‘This may be regarded a source of regret; 
but, then, the Fates seem to have so or- 
dained it just now at least. 

Salvini, who, like Nilsson, was made the 
subject of a reception by the Arcadian 
Club, is a great actor; but he has not, for 
so far, been subjected to the proper 
standard of criticism here, in relation to 
his Othello, at least. On a previous occa- 
sion we ventured to observe, that Shake- 
speare was impossible in any language 
but English; and now, we are more con- 
vinced of this fact than ever. However 
admirably you may depict a passion or 
sentiment by gesture or features, you give 
it significance and apply it through the 
medium of language only. Hence the 
fruitlessness of the attempt to make a 
great and solid success by exhibiting, in 
even the most superb manner, the cos- 
tume and trappings of a play, so to speak, 
to any community, when the whole body 
of the play itself may be said to have been 
left at home; and when to this we add 
the fact, that Shakespeare is untranslata- 
ble, we can understand, at once, that this 
great light of the Italian stage is compel- 
ling admiration ona basis not very clearly 
recognized as yet, by those who have 
ventured to sit in early judgment upon 
him. 

Mr. Jefferson’s engagement at Booth’s 
has been succeeded by that of Maggie 
Mitchell and of other celebrities. Mr. 
Gayler’s new play, ** Dust and Diamonds,” 
has been put most effectively on the 
boards at Wallack’s, Mr. Shiel Barry in 
the principal character. The “ Wandering 
Jew”’ met with great success sometime 
since at the Grand Opera House. “ The 
Grand Duchess,”’ and “Max,” with Aimee 
and Mr. J. R. Emmett, have occupied the 
boards recently at the Broadway Theatre. 
Mr. T. OC. King has commanded attention 
in “Notre Dame,’’ at the Lyceum, Four- 
teenth Street., The Vokes family have had 
a prosperous engagement at the Union 
Square Theatre. Niblo’s is as attractive 
and spectacular as ever. Lydia Thompson 
and her company closed a successful en- 
gagement at the Olympic subsequent to 
the appearance of Mrs. Oates. The 
Bowery, the Theatre Comique, and Wood’s 
Museum appear to be unfailing centres 
of attraction to no small number of our 
citizens; while our Minstrels are, as 
usual, greeted nightly by crowded 
houses. 


«“ The melancholy days have come,”’ a8 
Bryant has it; but, from what we have 
just said, itis not likely that they will 
be, to this city at least, “« the saddest of 
the year.” With all the sources of amuse- 
ments that we have enumerated, open to 
us, and a desire to avail ourselves of some 
of them upon every possible occasion, it 
is not to be supposed that we shall emu- 
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lore. But, apart from all this, we have 
much to sustain us, and to be thankful 
for. The advance of liberal ideas, the 
hope of heaven, and the increasing im- 
portance and wealth of this great country 
combined, form no feeble staff to Jean 
upon, come what may. While endeayor- 
ing to grasp it, however, we may be par- 
doned for dropping the pen, and bidding 
our readers ‘‘ good-bye ”’ for the present. 


——*4-—____. 


sees— 

The fairest spot beneath the sky— 
Where, first—upon a mother's knees— 
He slept, and where he yearns to die. 


Iv. 
But not alone the lyric fire 
Was his; the Drama’s muse can tell 
His genius could a Kean inspire; 
A Kemble owned his magic spell; 
A Kean to “ Bratus’» self so true 
(AS true to Art and Nature's laws,) 
He seemed the man the poet drew, 
And shared with him the town’s applause. 


V. 


Kind hearts and brave, with truth severe 
He drew, unconscious, from his own; 
O nature rare! But pilgrims here - 
Will oft’nest say, in pensive tone, 
With reverent face and lifted hand, 
““Twas he—by Fortune forced to roam— 
» homeless in a foreign land, 
So sweetly Sang the joys of home!” 


LITERARY AND ART GOSSIP, 

Tue Arcadian Club commenced its 
season, on September 18th, by a brilliant 
reception to Mme. Nilsson Ronzand. 
Their dijou of a house was beautifully 
and profusely decorated with flowers, and 
crowded with a most distinguished as- 
semblage from the ranks of art, literature, 
and fashion. The programme of music, 
recitations, and the like, was admirable ; 
and everything, including address and 
serenade to Nillson, who was in radiant 
health and spirits, went off like a charm. 
The “Arcadian,” by its liberality and 
truly progressive spirit, has attained the 
leading position among the artistic and 
literary elubs of the city, and is entitled 
to the credit of infusing a new and ueed- 
ful social element into metropolitan life. 


The poem was delivered with marked 
effect, and its close was greeted with 
Joud applause. The band then played 
Strause’s gallop, “Clear the Track,” and 
Corporation Council De Witt proceeded 
to deliver the oration of the occasion, 
In the remarks he said: « We come to 
consecrate one of the cardinal virtues, 
and to erect a monument to the memory 
of the author of ‘Home, Sweet Home.’ 
It is not merely the individual that we 
wish to commemorate, but it is, besides, 
the love of home, with which his name is 
inseparably interwoven for all time. Like 
Virgil in his Aeneid, we take donble sub- 
ject. We celebrate the Sentiment and 
the man, home and the author, the fire- 
side and the stage, John Howard Payne, 
whose living presence, long since re- 
solved to dust, in some measure reap- 
pears in the imperishable bronze of this 
bust, was born in the city of New York, 
on the 9th of June, 1792, and died at 
Tunis.on the 7th of April, 1852. His life 
was remarkable for personal beanty and 
intellectual precocity in its youth, for 
great usefulness and excellence in acting 
and authorship in its maturity, and for 
versatility in literature and faithfulness 
in public‘ office during its closing years, 
Some of his sweetest verses were written 
when he was only fourteen years old, 
and at that age he had attracted publre 
attention by his contributions to the 
newspaper press. Properly to appreciate 
John Howard Payne, the place and cir- 
cumstances in and under which he fitted 
himself for his life’s work must be taken 
into consideration. “Our country was 
then in its extreme infancy. An ener- 
getic, hard-working people breaking 
ground on a new continent, the pursuit 
of letters had comparatively few votaries 
on this side of the Atlantic. The litera- 
ture of the world was accessible to us 
only throngh expensive and difficult 
courses. We had produced great states- 
men, good lawyers, and tolerable gener- 
als, but letters and the arts had been neg- 
lected. 

“It was inthe morning twilight of Ameri- 
can art and literature that Payne prepared 
himself for the pen and the stage. He is 
first to be regarded as a pioneer in the 
uncultivated fields of intellectual labor in 
America, with no other training than that 
which his primitive home could afford. 
When he entered upon the English stage, 
it was blazing with the glories of Kemble 
and of Kean, and lighted occasionally by 
the still greater brilliancy of Talma.”’ 

After speaking of the dramatic career of 
the poet, the speaker continued : 


HONOR TO JOHN HOWARD PAYNE. 


WE present’ with this number an en- 
graving of our superb premium chromo, 
“Home, Sweet Home,” copied from 
Jerome Thompson’s renowned painting 
of the same name, 

Itis a significant fact that the author of 
“Home Sweet Home,’’the beantiful verses 
that undoubtedly inspired the painting, 
only is just beginning to receive the 
public recognition due to the great 
service he rendered humanity. 

Av*bronze bust has recently been un- 
veiled at Prospect Park, Brooklyn, and 
£0 great was the crowd that it seemed as 
though all Brooklyn had gathered to do 
homage to the.memory of the author of 
“Home, Sweet Home.” The statue was 
presented by the * Faust” Club, of 
Brooklyn, an organization composed of 
prominent journalists and actors. It is 
placed in one of the most popular por- 
tions of the park, and its elevated posi- 
tion renders it very conspicuous amid 
surrounding objects. The bust is well 
executed, and shows the head and face 
of a man whose features denote the yen- 
uine simplicity and intellectual power 
which the life of Payne so fitly embodied. 
After the unveiling Mr. J. 8. T. Strana- 
han, President of the Park Commission, 
stepped forward, and in behalf of the 
citizens of Brooklyn accepted the gift, 

The immortal melody of Payne was 
then sung by the school children, the 
audience joining inthe chorus: Mr. John 
G. Saxe then recited the following ode 
written for the occasion by him: 


1 & 
To him who sang of “ Home, sweet home,” 
In strains so sweet the simple lay 
Has thrilled a million hearts, we come 
A nation’s grateful debt to pay. 
Yet, not for him the bust we raise; 
Ah, no! can lifeless lips prolong 
Fame's trumpet voice? The poet's praise 
Lives in the music of his song! 


IL 

The noble dead we fondly seek 

To honor with applauding breath; 
Unheeded fall the words we speak 

Upon “the dull, cold ear of death.” 
Yet, not in vain the spoken word; 

Nor vain the monument we raise; 
With quicker throbs our hearts are stirred 

To catch the nobleness we praise! 


“*Home, Sweet Home!’ What memo- 
ries these simple words recall! What 
ties of kindredship flash throngh their 
Promethean heat! How burdened with 
Sacred thonghts of rest and peace they 
are! And herein Brooklyn—our home, 
and peculiarly fitting to be called the City 
of Homes—it was touchingly appropriate 
that this song should have a shrine. This 
little poem, like its author, is largely in- 
debted to providential aid for its celebri- 
ty. It was not the coinage of many 
years of meditation, like *Gray’s Elegy,’ 
nor was it written, like our national an- 
them, amid the scenes it sought to con- 
Secrate. Payne never knew what it was 
to have a home after he was thirteen 
years old. About this period of his life 
his mother, whose love and virtue proba- 
bly planted within him those sentiments 
which burst from his soul years after she 
was gone, and his father, who stood 
behind the scenes in tears when his boy 
first trusted himeglf to the temptations of 
the stage, went to their long home beyond 
the grave. z 
~ From that moment Payne was a wander- 
er, and despite the tenderness of his 
heart, and the fascinations of the fair sex, 
with which he must have been constant- 
ly assailed, he maintained his celibacy 
and homelessness until he consummated 
it by death upon the remote and hoary 
shores of the Mediterranean, Strange 
that a wanderer should have sung this 
song of home, Nevertheless, it was while 
in London, engaged in writing “ Clari,” 
which he subsequently converted from a 
drama into an opera, and when his mind 
was doubtless dwelling upon his delight- 
ful boyhood at East Hampton, that he 
wrote ‘Home, Sweet Home.’ The song 
isshort and simple. But it has crowded 
into a few lines every thought and senti- 
ment and scene of its blessed subject; 
‘the lowly thatched cottage,’ ‘the 
singing birds,’ the ‘hallowing charm 
from above,’ and ‘the peace of mind 
better than all.’ It is fullof the fruit and 
essence of his theme. I said awhile ago 
that after his thirteenth year Payne never 
knew what home was. Yet this I know 
not. For where is our home? Ajl- I 
know is that where the soul dwells that 
is our country, and where our heart is 
there is our home. 

“ And now to the sentiment of the song 
and the memory of the man let this mon- 
ument be dedicated, and to the honor of 
its founders may it endure for ever.”” 

At the conclusion of Mr. De Witt's re- 
marks, the children sang the “Flag of 
the Free,” and the vast assemblage again 
joined in the strains of “Home, Sweet 
Home.” 


THe Best Bor’s anv Grats’ MontHy 
MaGaztnE—DeEmorest’s “ Youne AERI- 
ca.”’—Always sparkling with entertaining 
Stories, Poems, Puzzles, Travels, Dia- 
logues, Games, etc., all profusely illus- 
trated, besides a number of new, in- 
structive, and entertaining features. A 
Series of finely engraved and graphic car- 
toons illustrating the progress of intem- 
perance will be given in each number 
during the year 1874. Rey. Dr. Deems has 
been engaged to furnish the descriptions, 
which will undoubtedly be given in his 
most earnest and effective style. Yearly, 
one dollar, with an elegant ofl chromo 
premium to each subscriber. Specimen 
with circulars, mailed free on receipt of 
10 cents. 

No family can afford to be without this 
monitor to the young in their aspirations 
after the Pure, the True, and the Beanti- 
ful.. Published by W. Jennxines Dewo- 
REST, 838 Broadway, New York. 
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THE FINEST GIFT, AND THE BEST IN- 
VESTMENT which you can make of $12.00 
is to exchange it for our four new 
chromos, “Old Oaken Bucket,” “‘ The 
Captive Child,” «Home, Sweet Home,” 
and “ After the Storm, ” and Sour years’ 
subscription to Demonresr’s Monraty. 
We guarantee the pictures to be worth 
many times the money, and fifty thou- 
sand of our subscribers say that Demo- 
REstT’s MONTHLY needs no premium, that - 
it is worth all that is asked for it. This 
is a chance for making a grand gift to wife, 
daughter, sister, or friend, such as will 
not occur again in a lifetime! , 


A VALUABLE Parer.—We ask the at- 
tention of our readers’ to the advertise- 
ment of the New York Onserver which 
appears in this number, Every family 
throughout the country needs one good 
reliable newspaper. It is no longer 
aluxury; it is a necessity; and no 
family can afford to be without one. 
It is money in the father’s pocket; it is 
aid and relief to the mother in her domes- 
tic duties; it is entertainment and ins 
struction to the children; and it is pleas- 
ure and profit to the whole family circle. 
How important, then, that the family paper 
be A Goop one. We can unhesitatingly 
Tecommend the New York OnsERvER as 
possessing all the qualities claimed for it. 
Its history speaks for itself,and its friends 
stand by.it more firmly than ever, You 
cannot mistake by sending $3 to S. I. 
Prote & Co., for the OgsERvER. 


WArTson’s Musica, Montauy.—The 
initial number of this new journal, de- 
voted to art and literature, has made 
its appearance, and fully realizes the an- 
ticipations formed of it from the connec- 
tion as its editor in chief of Henry ©. 
Watson, the well-known art critic and 
journalist. Among its illustrations are 
portraits of Nilsson, Malibran, and Cam- 
panini, the new tenor; and its reading 
matter, as well as the music, is choice and 


varied. Its musical record is complete | 


and full, and we heartily recommend it to 
those of our readers who want a metro- 
politan musical journal. 


BREAD AND Burter Pupprye. — Cut 
thin slices of bread and butter according 
to the size of the dish the pudding is to 
be made in. Lay a layer of bread and 
butter, and then strew some currants 


over it, and so on alternately till the dish ~ 


is full. Beat up four eggs and one and a 
half pint of milk, with sugar and nnt- 
meg to taste; pour over the bread and 
butter, and bake one hour. —Anicra. 


Prince ALBERT Puppine. — Half a 
pound of butter beaten to a cream, half a 
pound of crushed loaf sugar, half a pound 
of flour, half a pound of chopped raisins, 
the juice of a lemon, some candied peel 
cut very fine ; this to be well mixed ; beat 
six eggs, the yolks and whites separately, 
mix all together, put into a mould, boil 
three hours and a half; serve with 
sauce.—C. G. J. 


Piars Loar CaKE.—To a quartern of 
dovgh put half a pound of moist sugar, 
half a pound of pure dripping, one egg 
(this is optional), and three quarters of a 
pound of raisins, or caraway seeds to the 
taste. 3 
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PINEAPPLE PRESERVE.—TOo every pound 
of fruit allow one pound sugar, half pint 
of water, peel carefully, and cut into slices; 
boil the rind in water for ten minutes, 
strain, add to it the sugar, and boil the 
syrup twenty minutes, removing the scum 
as it rises; put in the slices of pineapple, 
which must boil a quarter of an hour. 
Next day pour off the syrup, boil it twenty 
minutes, place the pineapple into jars, six 
or eight slices in each jar, pour the boiling 
syrup on the fruit, and tie down with 
bladder. This recipe has been frequently 
tried, and the preserve will keep for two 
or three years beautifully.—C. M. D. 


PoraTox Pre.—Take any scraps of cold 
meat (not too fat), and mhinced very fine. 
Adda little chopped onion, about a des- 
sertspoonful of chopped parsley and thyme 
mixed, salt and pepper to taste; moisten 
with a little nice gravy if you have it—if 
not, with some water to which a little 
sauce has been put—and place it ina pie 
dish. (It is impossible to give the exact 
proportions, as this depends on the dish 
used). The mince ought to half fill the 
dish. Then fill the dish with mashed po- 
tatoes till it is rather piled up. Smooth 
the potatoes with a spoon, and bake the 
pudding until the potatoe is a nice brown. 


Forsrrore Porish.—Make a mixture of 
three parts linseed oil, and one part spirits 
of turpentine. It not only covers the dis- 
figured surface, but restores wood to its 
original color, and leaves @ lustre upon the 
surface. Put on with a woollen cloth, and 
when dry rub with woollen. 


Mountain Asn Berrres make a beau- 
tiful jelly by mixing with apples in equal 
proportion; then proceed as for apple 
jelly. 


apple add a pint of water, boil till all the 
goodness is extracted ; then to every pint 
of juice add a pound of sugar; boil till 
reduced to half, then add a packet of gela- 
tine to each gallon, and the juice of four 
lemons. 


ALMoND CaKE.—One pound sifted su- 
gar, one pound butter, one pound flour, 
one-quarter ounce cinnamon, two ounces 
almonds, shred fine, one wine-glass of 
lemon syrup, six eggs well beaten, yolks 
and whites separately ; beat the sugar 
and butter with the hand to a cream, add 
the rest gradually ; it will need an hour's 
beating. Bake in & moderate oven as 
soon as made. 


RocuesTerR Cake.—Work four ounces 


gar, an egg or two, 
have it well beaten, 


and a little nutmeg ; 
and put in the tin it 


first; let the tin be only half full. 


Goop Pumpxrin-Prs.—Boil enough of 
a long-necked squash (with a little salt 
in the water) to make a quart of pulp; 
mash and put it through a sieve, and toa 
quart of itadd a quart of milk, two cups 
of sugar, one tablespoon of ginger, half a 
nutmeg, and the grated rind of one lemon, 
four eggs; one or two less may be used 
by substituting two or three tablespoon- 
£3 fuls of maizena, or biscuit finely pounded. 
To be baked in deep pie-plates, lined 
with puff paste. 

5 Love Routs.—Use paste as for pie or 
tart, roll thin, and cut in sheets, or roll 
so, the size of your hand: sprinkle white 
sugar on thickly, and lastly strong ground 
cinnamon; roll up, and bake in a quick 
oven. They are fine for tea, and I give 
them the name, as I find folks generally 
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To Coton SCARLET WITH COCHINEAL.— 
For one poundof yarn or cloth take pure, 


The premium silver-ware, spoons, forks, 


Appts Jetuy.—To every pound of 


of butter into a pound or more of light 
bread dough, the same of good moist su- 


is to be baked in, allowed to rise in it 


soft, hot water, sufficient to cover the 
goods, and add one ounce of cream of tar- 
tar; when dissolved, add one ounce of 
cochineal well pulverized, and two ounces 
of muriate of tin; bring the dye to a boil- 
ing heat, put in the goods, and boil for 
thirty minutes, stirring the goods while 
boiling. A good color from cochineal 
depends much upon everything being 
clean. The goods, if dirty, should be 
washed with soap and water, and always 
well rinsed in pure soft water before put- 
ting into the dye, and when taken out of 
the dye the goods should be well washed 
in pure soft water, and dried in the shade. 
The dish containing the dye should be 
copper or brass, and very clean. 


— 


A SILVER SET FOR NEW YEAR'S. 


‘Tue beautiful silver tea-set, of which 
we give an illustration this month, is 
from the establishment of Messrs. Reed 
& Barton, the well-known manufacturers 
of silver-ware, of No. 2 Maiden Lane, 
New York. The retail price of this set is 
$68.50, but we will send one precisely 
like it for. a club bf ninety subscribers, 
with the magnificent premium of the 
Oup OaKkeN Bucket to each subscriber. 


napkin-rings, knives, forks, cups, and the 
like, which we send to our subscribers 
and getters-up of clubs, are all manufac- 
tured by Messrs. Reed & Barton, whose 
beauty of design and excellence of work- 
manship will bear comparison with any 
in the United States. Who will try for a 
new silver tea-set for a New Year's gift to 
themselves or some one else? 


A CONFIDENTIAL OHAT. 


Ir is always easier to plan than it is to 
perform, and we, therefore, feel diffident 
about addressing our readers in regard to 
what we have done, fearful that it may 
recall to their minds our short-comings 
rather than our successes. We feel hope- 
ful, however, in the consciousness that 
will, and desire, and sympathy, and 
knowledge of the needs of women have 
not been wanting, and that with the pos- 
session of these, effort in behalf of women 
cannot be an utter failure. 

In view of this fact, at least, we hope 
and expect to continue to count the vast 
army of our subscribers among our 
friends, and ask them, in consideration of 
the effort we have made in their behalf 
in securing for them so magnificent a 
premium as the “ Old Oaken Bucket,” 
that they will each obtain for us one ad- 
ditional name, to take the prize also, and 
assist to reimburse us for the great outlay 
which it has cost. 

This Magazine is published in the in- 
terests of women, and no woman can af- 
ford to do without it: not one but will 
find herself benefited from time to time 
by her acquaintance with its pages. 
Moreover, its established reputation, and 
the general approval which it meets, 
render it only necessary to present the 
question, as arule, to have it favorably 
met and answered. 


CHROMO PREMIUMS FOR 1874. 


In answer to numerous inquiries for a 
choice of our superb chromos, we only 
send premiums on the terms specified in 
the present or future lists, published in 
DemoreEsT’s MonTHLY. Any correspond- 
ence requesting a change, will result in 
postage and trouble to the applicant and 
ourselves; but you will please remember 
that either or all the chromos are sent 
immediately for a subscription for the 
years specified. 


Subscriber on our books, 
our miniature circulars containin 
description of our splendid premium for 
1874, with an 
circulation arhong your 
blank form to fill out with the names of 
any 
war 
1874. 
and should be pleased 
subscriber in addition. 
can 

shall be pleased to forward them an &p- 
plication. 


ing premiums from persons who 
chase our Magazine 
To such we must reply en masse. 


whose name F 
books as & yearly subscriber. 


CIRCULARS AND BLANKS 
For 1874. 


WE have mailed, postage paid, to every 
a package of 
a fall 


illustration of the same for 
friends, and & 


‘erson who may be desirous of for- 
ing. their subscription money for 
We count on your own renewal, 
to have one new 
To those who 


use quantities of this circular, we 


PREMIUMS DUE. 
‘HOsE of our subscribers entitled to 


single or club premiums for 1873, and who 
have not yet made a selection, will please 
do so as early as possible. 
larly desire to close up the unfinished 
business of 1873 before that of 1874 com- 
mences, 


We particu- 


WHO ARE ENTITLED TO PRE- 
MIUMS? 


WE constantly receive letters demand- 
ur- 
from news-dealers. 


We give no premiums to any one 
is not registered on our 
Book-sell- 
ers and news-dealers can send us suh- 
scriptions, for which we will allow them 
acommission for their troubie. Terms 
furnished by inclosing a stamp with their 
business card. 


OUR PREMIUM LIST FOR 1874. 


SunscrtBers renewing for 1874, and also 
those forming clubs, will please note the 
changes in lists of premiums. 


NO BLANKS. 


Tere are no blanks in our plan ; every 
holder of a subscription from us, at 
$3.00, draws bis money’s worth, and & 
geanine prize, “* The Old Oaken Bucket,” 

esides. 


BE PROMPT. 
First come, first served. 


TERMS OF ADVERTISING. 


Oxprxary pages, 75 cents per line solid agate 
space. Four lines or less, $3. Page next to 
reading matter, $1 per line. Business Notices, 
solid agate space, $1.25 per line. No extra 
charge for cuts or display. 


OUR ADVERTISING PAGES. 


We alm to make our advertising columns the 
vehicle only of what is best caleulated to pro- 
mote the interests of our readers; to exclude 
whatever is pernicious, at whatever sacrifice ; 
and render them so absolutely reliable, that they 
may be consulted with a certainty that every- 
thing therein stated will be found precisely as 
represented. 

‘Advertisers will please understand that the 
extent of our circulation renders it necessary 
that they should send in their advertisements 
by the twentieth of the month to secure inser- 
tion in the following issue. 


~ BUSINESS NOTICES. 


Mrs. J. Affley, Washington, D.C., 
has used a Grover & Baker Sewing Ma- 
chine constantly for fourteen years. She 
travelled all over the world with it, and 
it works as well to-day as the first day it 
was purchased. 


Now is the time to subscribe 
for Tue PHrENnoLogicaL JourNnaL, the 
best Family Magazine published. It is 
sent from October to January, 1874, free 
to alt who subscribe for 1874 at once. Only 
$3.00 a year. Agents wanted. Address, 
at once, S. R. Wells, Publisher, 389 Broad- 
way, New York. 


Good Health! Three Months 
Free !—Tue Science or HEALTH, now 
the best and only Illustrated Magazine of 
the kind, is published at the low price of 
$2.00 a year, and three months (October, 
November and December) free to all who 
subscribe for 1874 at once. Now is the 


time. It will save many times its price to 
every family. Agents wanted, and liberal 
cash commissions and premiums given: 
Send stamp for terms. Address S. R. 
Wells, Publisher, 389 Broadway, Te Ws 


«6 On Trial” at Half Price.— 
Many readers of Demorest’s Magazine are 
now reading regularly THE SCIENCE OF 
Hipaxts, and that all may try it, arrange- 
ments have been made for supplying it 
three months ‘On Trial,” for twenty-five 
cents. Subscription price, $2.00 a year; 
twenty cents & number. Send on at 
once, stating where you saw this offer. 
Address your letters to S. R. Wells, Pub- 
lisher, 389 Broadway, New York. 


A Splendid and Unparalleled 
Offer! Combining Beauty, Senti- 
ment and Artistic Merit. Thecel- 
ebrated oil Chromo, “The Old 
Oaken Bucket,” in all its original 
beauty and excellence, given to 
each Yearly Subscriber to Demo- 
rest’s Monthly Magazine as a 
premium. 


MISS E. ST. J. PAGE, 


LADIES’ HAIR EMPORIUM, 


REMOVED TO 
343 SIXTH AVENUE. 


The very best Hair at the lowest possible prices. 
Switches from $2 upwards. 


A Marvelous Combination of 
Economy, Taste, Beauty, Sen- 
timent and Artistic Merit! A 
Year's Subscription to Demorest’s 
Monthly Magazine, and the large 
and beautiful oil Chromo, ‘**The 
Old Oaken Bucket,’ presented as 
a premium. - 


a 


BAMBERG, HILL & CO., 


IMPORTERS OF 


Ribbons, Silks, Laces, Crapes, 


AND ALL KINDS OF 
MILLINERY GOODS. 


Novelties in FeaTHers, FLOWERS, Orn- 
NAMENTS and SiLK Tres, in great variety, 
now opening. 

Great reduction in prices of our New 
Importation of VELVETS. 


475 BROADWAY, 
AND 26 Rue D’ENGHEIN, PaRIs. 


Everybody Astonished 1! when 
they find that they can get the 
celebrated and artistic $15.00 oul 
Chromo “Old Oaken Bucket,” 
after Jerome Thompson, in all its 
original beauty, as a premium for 
one year’s ($3.00) subscription to 
Demorest’s Monthly Magazine. 


HULLS 
= TRANSPARENT 


SOAP. 


Containing nearly 40 per cent, of Glycerine. 
For the toilet, and children, the best beyond 
comparison. 


Sold everywhere, 
And by Manufacturer, 32 Park Row, 


N.Y 


Extraordinary Interest, Beauty, 
and Value Combined, and then 
Given Away !!!— Everybody is 
taken by surprise to see the large 
and celebrated oil Chromo “The 
Old Oaken Bucket,” after Jerome 
Thompson, offered as & premium 
to each $3.00 yearly subscriber to 
Demorest’s Monthly 2. 
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IRA BEARD, 
457 Broadway, N. ¥., 
IMPORTER AND JOBBER OF MILLINERY GooDs. 


PATTERN HATS AND BONNETS 
A SPECIALTY, 


Particular attention paid to Orders, 


All other premiums thrown in 
the shade by the astounding offer 
of the celebrated oil Chromo ‘' The 


Thompson; size, 17 by 26 inches; 
Price $15.00, given to each $3.00 
yearly subscriber to Demorest’s 
Monthly Magazine. ? 


OUR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


of school material 
represents 
APPARATUS, 
BLACK BOARDS, 
BOOKS, 
CHARTS, 
GLOBEs, 
MAPS, 
n 
SCHOOL 
FURNITURE 
of several superior 
modern styles,and 


many other “Arti. 
cles for every School.” Mailed on demand, with 
stamp. 


. 4. W. SCHERMERHORN & co., 
PUBLISHERS AND MANvrAcTUREns, 
No. 14 Bond St., New York. 


The Head, the Heart, and the 
Pocket! An unparalleled com- 
bination of attractions offered to 
Yearly ($3.00) Subscribers to 
Demorest’s Monthly Magazine. 
See their astounding offer of the 
celebrated, large, beautiful and 
artistic oil Chromo, “The Old 
Oaken Bucket,” as a premium. 


EPISCOPAL ACADEMY 


FOR BOX 8; 


Old Oaken Bucket,” after Jerome | Every Spool is Warranted, and the manufacturers’ name indelibly stamped thereon. 


REASONS FOR USING 
THE 
PUREKA SPOOL SILK. 
IT IS FULL LENCTH. IT IS FULL SIZE. 
It is Smooth and Elastic, and equally adapted to Hand or Machine use. 


Many kinds of Spool Silk are a perfect fraud ; be 
but much finer in size than reprevented, and of . 
for use. The Ladies will always find the Eurex. 


ing not only shorter in length, 
80_ poor a quality as to be unfit | 
A SILK exactly as represented. | 


a CALL FOR IT. 
A NEW PERFUM SS A DELICATE SOAP 
FOR THE eae FOR THE 


: eek TOILET. 
andkerchief QO oe = 


‘i 
ant COLGATE & COMPANY, 
C NEW YORK. 


CHOICE! CHARMING!! CHEAP!!! 


THE NURSERY. 


A Monthly Magazine for Youngest Readers. 


SUPERBLY ILLUSTRA TED, 


“Tt is seldom that we can 80 cordially and unreservedly recommend any 
periodical as we feel justified in recommending this. For children under ten, 
and eae for many older, we are certain it is the best magazine published in this 
country. Its adaptation both in literary and pictorial matter is perfect.’’— Boston 
Daily Advertiser. 


RMS :—$1.50 a year, in advance; 15 cents a single number. ‘ 
2 Send ea or a Sample. 


JOHN L. SHOREY, 


36 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 


SEYMOUR’S SHEARS AND SCISSORS. 


“The Best are the Cheapest.’ 


Extra Quality. 


Seud Post OMlce Order or Draft. Sold everywhere, State where you saw this adv’t. 


Health!! Comfort!! Convenience! ! 


MME. DEMOREST’S 


HANDY SKIRT SUSPENDERS 


Ladies’ and Children’s, 


Attaches all the skirts together at the 
bands, without buttons or sewing, and 
suspends them from the shoulders, thus 
relieving the back and hips. 

Are adjustable in length, very durable, 
and more indispensable than any other 
article of dress. 

4 Sizes for Ladies, - - 


4 Sizes for Children, - - 


50 Cts. each, 
37 Cts. each, 


everywhere, or mailed post free on receipt 
of price. 


Address, WOME. DEMOREST, 1 
‘ - $s gs A om weer aa ont 838 Broadway, New York. |. 
ins. Lad sors, i , 
OF CONNECTICUT ant em By mail, pola. ~iaeie agate Warranted to give satisfaction, Sold 


imo. 
Rev. 8. J. HORTON, D.D., Principal, gos 
2) 
ASSISTED BY FIVE RESIDENT TEACHERS, Aad 5 gE $ 
_ “ J 
A Junior and Senior Department, each = oa 5 2 g 
occupying a separate building. Fy ag bi: 8 3 
am 
TERMS, $125 per Session. ay go: 3 § , 
Three Sessions in the year. FR z q Z : 
For circulars, address the Principal, | Se wi a f | 
Cheshire, Connecticut, | od we) ga £ é ee ui 
Pupils may commence at any time, VE 9 ; * ‘ : 3 m Bo ={ 
Greatest Tew, | Is & composition of the purest and\choicest ingredients of the vegetable kingdom. It Age Bs & 
The Greatest Devel. ; oa 5 invi cools! Si 6 5 : 
tis Artistic and Beautieal cae cleanses, beautifies and preserves the Teeth, hardens and invigorates the gums, and ols £4 § S : 
19th Century! The celebrated oil | and refreshes the mouth. Every ingredient of this Balsamic dentrifrice has a beneficial ee a 5 
Chromos, “The Old Oaken Buck-| effect on the Teeth and gums. Impure Breath, caused by neglected teeth, catarrh,| § ily, Seer 
et,” “Captive Child,” ‘* Home, tobacco or spirits, is not only neutralized, but rendered fragrant by the daily use of ES) E 3 
” “ . . . 
Sweet Home,” and ‘After the WT. It is as harmless as water, and has been indorsed by the most scientific 3 i 
Storm,” given as premiums to | SOZODO - 3 ag _ 8 { } 
Yearly Subscribers to Demorest's | men of the day. Sold by all Druggists, at 75 Cents. a9 - & & i 
Monthly Magazine for 1874, 1875, | — a os 218 268 ¥ 
1876, 1877. eS. ube f 
7” = lese? Gok § 
BH eel 
/ f 28, 
}a-2 ro. 
the @- a 3 
| bik | o =] ‘a 
Th ¥ ae] r,°? what pursuit you are best fitted for, and how to make the most of gs Bg 4 5 , 
e adies Pentagraph yoursélfgenerally. The-question.** what can ¥ do best ?° is a momentous one for every young man, and, to some | oe m5 E Ti 4 
T s e fc yo ung woman. Upon the correct answer to it depends his whole fature. Shall it be success and happiness ? 2 5 =| iq g & : 
racing Wheel. Gabbe ateen Poeel by the advice of unwise ap ae mere ce: an occupation ~ “pees Veet Flor be cel & a £ || 
oo ‘ . Cc . ce Hi . " . Isit sible to tell— HRENOLOGY—what we are bes be " 
This little instrument js used for tracing pat- Ee nae Daromolecical Sentral oo ae it nay be done, and also how to solve the next ay ‘a 8 E | 4 
terns from any of Demorest's Pattern Supple- artistas which comes up ia the life of every young man and young woman, namely 6S who may I sap AS cas Oe * x 
ments in the Monthly Magazine, thereby pre-| “ How shall I select a smtable and congenial life opmpanion?” This Jast question is hy no means second in importance t 1 oss oQo : ie 
Serving the original for future use. Place a| first, if we may judge by the number of Slee ae ope af re pene eee el ete | 3 8 ad 3 o 2 a a | 
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on the top, follow the lines of the Pattern with works I ever read.” Henry Ward Reecher says: “ All my life long I have been in the habit of using ag bean as oar s rich 5 ogo a 7, | 
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Mme. DEMOREST, 838 Broadway, N. Y. : 


Astounding Offers ! !—The Inter- 
esting, the Beautiful, the Artistic, 
the Large, and the truly-cele- 
prated oil Chromos, “The Old 
Oaken Bucket,” ‘*The Captive 
Child,” ‘‘Home, Sweet Home,” 
and “‘Afterthe Storm,” given as 
premiums to each $3.00 yearly 
subscriber to Demorest’s Monthly 
Magazine, in rotation, 1874, 1875, 
1876, and 1877. 


INITIAL PAPER. ° 


White Ruled, - - 2Wcts. per box. 
Tinted, - - - - 25 cts. per box. 
French Colored Letter, 30 cts, per box. 


English Tints, Square 
Envelopes, Stamped in 
Gold and Silver, - 75 to 1.50 per box. 


CARD PLATE and MONOGRAM ENGRAVING, 


EDWARD FOE, 
10 West 4th St., New York. 


Extraordinary Inducement!! 
Gems of art and beauty to adorn 
your Household, and $15.00 in- 
trinsic value included, in the 
offer of the large and magnificent 
oil Chromos: 

**The Old Oaken Bucket,” 

** Captive Child.” 

“Home, Sweet Home,” 

‘* After the Storm,” 
given as Premiums to each $3.00 
Yearly Subsrciber to Demorest’s 
Monthly Magazine. 


You ask WHY we 
Class 


First 


MF profit, We bare no 
Agents, but ship di- 
eee to families at 


we refer to 300 Bank 
may know) using our 


‘ tories: 
U.S. Piano Co.,210 Bro’dway,N.¥, 


Just What You Have Wanted 
—the celébrated oil Chromo “* The 


DEMOREST’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


GTATEN ISLAND FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT. 


BARKED, NHPHEWS & co 
Office, 5 and 7 John Street, N. ¥. 


1142 Broadway, near 26th St., N. Y. 


269 Fulton St. cor. Tillary, Brooklyn. 5 Offices: 


ABM, C. WOOD, Treasurer. 


| Branch { 47 North 8th Street, Philadelphia. 
110 W. Baltimore St., Baltimore. 


NATHAN M. HEAL, President. 


boiling. 


at the 


al 


FOR IRONING CLOTHES WITHOUT HEAT. 
Suitable for families, Institutions and Hotels. 
‘Also, the celebrated UNION WASHING-MACHINE, 
Warranted to wash perfectly without soaking, rubbing, OF 


UNION AND SHERMAN WRINGER. 


HARTFORD EARTH CLOSET 


(Moul’s Patent). The first prize was awarded to this closet 


rof the American Institute in 1871. 


Wringers of all kinds repaired. Send for Circular. 


HALEY, MORSE & CO., 


Successors to/. Ward & Co. 


No, 31 Cortlandt Street, N. Y. 


Weare Agents for the following exquisitely engraved Steel Plates, which have 
heen geen and engraved by the finest 
e 


subjects are from pictures expressly painted for these engravings by the 


following artists : 


Sent by mail or express, prepaid, on receipt of price. 


18x23, India Proofs only, $2 per copy. 
within list.) ae 


SUBJECT. 


Chocorua Peak, White Mountains, J. W. Casmxar, N.A. 


Trenton Falls, New York, - 


Upper Ausable Lake, Adirondacks J.D. Smtnuie. 
Winona, 


Sugar-Loaf Mountain 
Minnesota, a le 


Dismal Bwatep, North Carolina, 


Wharf and S 
City. 


Near ‘Leeds, Green County, New 


bridge, Mass., - 
Lake George, New York, - 
On the Prairie, 
Hayne’s Falls, 


Vermont, - 


Old Oaken Bucket,” after Jerome | N: 


Thompson. Price, $15.00. Now 
given free as a premium to each 
yearly subscriber to Demorest’s 
Monthly Magazine. 


Brother Jonathan, 


A LARGE FAMILY PAPER, 


Is published WEEKLY at $1.25 a year. It 
has been enlarged to 32 long columns, and 
is now the cheapest paper of the kind in 
the world. Ten Dollars in greenbacks 
given to one out of each Fifty yearly sub- 
scribers. Specimen copies sent free. 
Send cash orders to . 
Brother Jonathan Publishing Company, 


48 BEEKMAN Sr., N. Y. 


Incredible and unparalleled! !— 
The celebrated, lagge and magnifi- 
cent oil Chromo ‘The Old Oaken 
Bucket,” in all its original beauty, 
to be given free to each $3.00 
yearly subscriber to Demorest’s 
Monthly Magazine for 1874. 


RPA UMER’S 
COMBINATION 


Sewing Machine Attachment 


Folds, cords, binds, gathers, welts, hems, 

Séte., either singly or in combination, 
straight or bias and all without basting. 
If you havea Sewing Machine you cannot 
do without it. Price, $3. Mailed post 
free, with full instructions, 


Office, 817 Broadway, N. ¥. 


owa, -_- 
On the Pemigewassett, 


Mn oi a 
‘vansville, + ae 
mvanss on the Ohio 
i. Wie See 
Yosemite Valley, California, 


Catskill Moun- 
AOR = en et es 
Lake Champlain, from St. Albans, 
On the Susquehanna, near Great 
Uyees Mississippi, near Lansing, 
New 


ows, Orange Co., New 


‘American Artists, at a cost of over $15,000. 


Printed on Fine Paper, 
(On receipt of $5 we will send any three of 
DRAWN OR PAINTED nY ENGRAVED BY 
R. HinsHEL woop. 


- J.¥. Kenserr. R. HinsHELWooD. 


J.D, SMILLIZ, 
W. MoMBERGER. V. Bawcu. 
R. HinsHELWooD. R. HiNsHELWooD. 
R. Gienoux. J. Durst. 
S$. Comaman. H. 8. Beck wits. 


GEORGE INNESS. R. HinsHELWOooD, 


V. Barc. 
R. HixsHEetwoon. 
R. DuDENSING. 


W. MoMBERGER. 
M. F. H. De Haas. 
Wii11am Harr. 
W. MomBERGER. R. HinsHELWOOD. 
J. M. Hart. 

- W. MomBeRGER. 
Wiiuiam H. Bearp. 


R, HinsHEeL woop, 
R. HinsHeiwoop, 
R. HInsHELWooD, 
W. MoMBBERGER. J. Ives Pease. 
W. WELLsTOOD. 
R. HInsHELWoop. 


R. W. Hussarp. 
W. MomMBeRGER. 
Georce H. Sarum. J.D. Sure. 
W. MomMBerceER. R. HinsHELWOOD. 


8. A. Scnorr 
R. HinsHELWoop. 


C. Rost. 
R. HinsHELWoopD. 


- Grorcr L. Brown. 
W. MomMBERGER. 


- W. WHITTREDGE. 
Tuomas Hitt. 


Catalogues, containing over 100 fine engravings, sent free on application. 


Address, E. R. PELTON, Publisher, 


108 Fulton Street, New York. 


Unegualed and Unparalleled | 


A Marvellous Proposition !— 


Premium!! The large, beautiful, | $15.00 intrinsic value. The large 
and justly celebrated oil Chromo, | and celebrated oil Chromo, ** The 

The Old Oaken Bucket,” after|Old Oaken Bucket,” given as a 
Jerome Thompson, given free to| premium to each Yearly ($3.00) 
each $3.00 Yearly Subscriber to| Subscriber to Demorest’s Monthly 


Demorest’s Monthly Magazine. 


Magazine. 


Principal Office, 571 


TIME! HEALTH!! ECONOMY!!! A REVOLUTION IN COOKING I!!1 


HINES’ COMBINATION STEAM COOKER 


Tue most complete arrangement for COOKING on ei 
4 x ther a la: 
or small scale ever devised. Can be used on any Range, Stove Gas 
Lor ga ee — will boil water. y ; 
, and other cumbrous utensils usually employed on a cookin 
Stove. Meats, Poultry, Fish, Vegetables, Puddings, etc., ete., ps 
ae efficiently, conveniently, and economically cooked than by any 
other process. Will cook five different articles at one time, in separate 
Prey roc re 1k rrameige for pr d another ; without scent. 
; without the possibility of over-cooking or burnin 
and also snpply hot water for Tea, Coffee, and oth , ithou 
x ¢ . r 
with i process of cooking, and all without any attention. no 
Small Family Size, $5; Medium Family Size, $8; Large Family Size, $11. 


BROADWAY, (opp. Metropolitan Hotel.) 


Does away with heavy iron 


Every cooker warranted to work perfectly or money refunded. 


Splendid inducements to active, reliable persons wishin 
Address, FRANK A. HE 
: . 


County or State Rights. 


agencies on a royalty to purchasers, 
hE 671 Broapway, Naw Your. 


November, 


AChristmas, New Year’s, Birth- 
day or Friendly Present, unpar- 
alleled for beauty, usefulness, ap- 
propriateness andacceptability: a 
Year’s Subscription ($3.00) for 
Demorest’s Monthly Magazine, 
which includes the large, beauti- 

and celebrated oil Chromo, 
“The OldOaken Bucket,” worth 
$15.00. C 


ELEGANT GILT 


FRAMES 


FOR THE 


Old Oaken Bucket, 
Captive Child, 


Home, Sweet Home 
AND 


After the Storm. 
With Cord and Packed 


$2,50 


Each. 


Full size profile of Gilt Fraine f 
and front view of Arabesque Corner Ff 
reduced to one-fifth, 


We have secured a very favor- 
able contract for making a beautiful 
and artistic style of Frame for these 


CELEBRATED CRROMOS, 


These Frames are made of 234 
inch Fluted Gilt Moulding, with 


Nrabesque Corners, 


(A Miniature Illustration of which 
is given above). 

The Frames, with’ 3 yards of 
Crimson Worsted Cord, and suitably 
packed, will be furnished at $2.50 
each, making the Yearly Subscrip- 
tion to 


HRMORES TIS 
HO es shad Lf “es 


|Monthly Magazine, 


with Chromo, Mounting on Canvas 
and Stretcher, with Frame and 
Cord, all complete, to cost only 
$6.00. 


A magnificent and very accept 
able Christmas, New Year's, oF 
Birthday present. 


Address, 


W. Jennings Demorest, 
838 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


DSSS OO OO TT tet at at nnd 
SISs 


DEMOREST’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


f Announcement Extraordinary ! 
J; —The truly celebrated oil Chromo 
& ‘The Old Oaken Bucket,” size, 17 
~ by 26inches; prize, $15.00, in all 
); its original beauty and excellence, 
is offered as a premium to each 
b $3.00 yearly subscriber to Demo- 
3 rest’s Monthly Magazine for 1874, 


| NOW READY, 


| ‘Wedam’s Masel Monty 


A Beautiful Magazine of Thirty-six 
Large Pages, 
SUBSCRIPTION: 
> $2 4 year, in advance. Single copies, 

y 25 cents. 


PREMIUMS TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


4 Parties sending two ponuans to this office 
? can have the choice of the two superb Pre- 
>  mium Portraits: 


1st. WILLIAM 


o 


VINCENT WALLACE. 


A fine line-engraving, 


rept geet 
Iithograp| 
lished of that popular co 
inches, 


and a perfect likeness 
of that eminent composer. 


THOMAS. A beautiful 
and the finest likeness 


Size, 17x23, 


ever pub. 


mductor, Size, 14x1) 


These splendid portraits are 


who forward to the office, 


746B 


given to those 
roadway, 


& 
: 
q 


. Xs ta WAmsOaS 
tion oO 
MONTHLY 


CONTENTS OF SEPTEMBER 
NUMBER, 


5 Portrait of Signor Italo Campanini, the 

‘ie famous Tenor of the Strakosch Company, 

Portrait of Christine Nilsson—new and fine 
likeness, 


Yearly sub- 


MUSICAL 


DOCS OS eS 


Portrait of Prince George Galitzen, composer 

3 and conductor, 

): Portrait of Madame Malibran de Beriot, 

3 NEW MUSIC. 

f2 Beautiful Song, “ Another Loved One Gone,” 

4 by Henry GC, Watson, 

) Sacred Motette, “The Lora is 
Temple.” y George F. 


The Coming 
English, and 
) French Opera Companies etc, 
e Blogra) hy ° ampanini; The 
S Childhood o Christine Nilsson ; Vienna, 

the Musical Mecea; Violin and Zither 


o Makers; A Tale of Old London Bridge; ‘| A 

£2 An English Critic on Wagner and His } ( 

8 Style; The Late Prince George Nicholson g ra & 

); Galitzen; The Lust Days of Paganini; € 
): An Anecdote of Counterpoint : The [New Design of Tea Service Manufactured by REED & BARTON.) . 


Story of Malibran; F 
by Heur } 


Oak, 


Poem—The Trysting 
1 Garcia's 


Cc. W ms 
Treatment of His Children; Liszt's Life 


of Chop’ 
and Art 


in; Musical, Dramatic, Literary 
News of the W orld, with items 


of universal interest, 


WHAT THE PRESS SAY OF IT, 


From Frank Leslie's Lady's Journal, 


Watson's 
title of a ha 


Musicat Monrnty.—This is the 
ndsome and able new publication 


of thirty-two pages, Just laid on our table. It 
printed on excellent Paper, and with clear 


type, and is 
and art criti 
embellished 
anini, Mali 


edited by the well-k 
c, Mr. Henry ©, 
With portraits of Nj) 
bran, and Prince Galitzen; and 


esides numerous articles of real interest and 


value, both {i 


n prose and poetry, contains three 


By the above illustration we represent one of the ae new designs which we are now mannfa 
such as 


Our products embrace every variety of Table Ware. 


Tea and Dinner Sets, Kpergnes, Cake and Fruit 


WATER SETS, SPOONS AND FORKS, &c. 
We also manufacture a large yariety of Communion SERyrces, 


faving one of the largest works in the world with all the latest improveme: 
claik OF ene we have every facility for producing the finest qualities at the ] 


finest koe Such as we can guarantee in every respect. Our goods can be 
are in the United States, also at our 


nts in machinery 
‘owest possible rate: 
purcha: 


S. 


S4LESROOMS, TAUNTON, MASS., AND 2 MAIDEN LANE, NEW York. 
IW . 


Es EE; D 


a 


3 A. 


RT 


© 


cturing for the Fall Trade, 


Stands, Ide Pitchers, 


for the manufacture of this 
We manufacture 


only the 
sed of most dealers in Silver 


and Silver 


pieces of new musi = rs = Oo Tnee Site 5 
E -—— ae eae -. [ange WW sssns5 | ~ EET ee ee 2 z 
: :? Sey Of | *8z% eee ccs eee ee g 
Mr. George F. Bristows | CG | ed Sty OF a5 8 |Oetursas — See eee aime 
, a) gO ae R as ee | s & 
Be «and yet another song, by an unannoun <j 2 AQ s 2. . 2 Bos = CeD: FS ss oP Se SESE 
F manor, who is doubtless possesed of ees g wn” #8 wo a be e $8: § = 3 325 ‘ Bea ones $a: iB 3523 § 
) » ise he would not be founc n such gi a 9 ag & = aQ -s pre =~ S2s S 3 a5 
- company, Th . + Ey 22 j 5S Os 2aG> a fs 8&S8 SSES23862 2 = 
Bim earen wih theaidiemte| ha BET SSS SEILER Hora => Sotier g2e22 
gs ne Tey mations premio Claes: ge SSF So BE ae PS, a 
scribers, 25 od E © Cy ofs Pap Peboit <2) £2 = 
3 From the New Yorker, Sept. 6th. j=) wes Fe 3 3 q aA 2 33 SIS cf <2) gen RESmO §? aes 
‘ Tne leading my ical critic of America, Henry ee o2e de — Size g 5 Ss ate = 32 52.7 oa,g= & 
} te leading music. ic ne as 4 2tia es in 5 
% C. Watson, Esq. by way of preliminary, says: <q §&A 26 2] fd 3 6 2 =o) aAw ar | S§ aQ5 te, fee B= 5 = 22 en Sans Ses ( 
3 ® greet our friends and th blic t h = i &, F gle > sisSesd 25° Ss Bee 
3 the Initial “our Bite ae Bit ges clan 2/656 Ww Stsh3S5 aaa < © <6 ee 95% B 
= ual number of our Musical Monthly, S 99 2) a0 F a ota Sines ak = a: Soe gz: ef 
d> and hope to renew our greetings every month [aa a = ©eolssh F bats i=) Q = <8. 25 Ss A 3 
(. is att Unlimited Perlod of time.” And thus oO g E i EEE % wi Ben. Ox 14s ¥O Sh S3se & Sie er) = es 2° ={ 
@ 'S “ Watson's Musical Monthly ” ushered into 23 = O 228 aE/Balo 4 S22, Shik > Face FSB. - fad 
) «xistence, & handsome quarto of 82 pages, fay 3 >ES fe ma "s © ° 3g ° g ss o> 3 enn ° g>o08 as & 
‘E ruler a tasteful cover, neatly printed, appro: Fu, a2 Sone flo. BY si se as 2s pomp = 20 SES f2abe y 
); fiitely iNustrated, and we need scarcely gay, 3 = oF Seer ge w 5 3 AS S QP oho = aL EAS 2=s5 Ee x 
e Aled With entertaining, instructive and api] GQ (>) 523 So%s 2 &: §s Z2yxss | ) ‘ss 2 $6 §2 E 
vi Tiatter, including a special feature, ten C3 ° SS os “SO a 22 Oe ps > yar =U RS Sp Lal >e é 
4 Hapusic of the rery best quality. The pro- 4 > 2 Sag og Es Rs suse o> ee + &: LS) a 
por says: * We begin witha Circulation of Ea 23 © fe 4 g s zs ES ms Ste) 8 & sf 
copies, and. beli Ay I a3 anes 2 » S/MSsez sf TM aa 35 5 é 
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The Great American Religious and Secular Family Newspaper. 
THE GREAT SUCCESS OF THE 19TH CENTURY. 


THE NEW YORK OBSERVER. 


After an unprecedented history of more than Frery Years, without a change or a deviation in principle or purpose ; having 
been THe Pionzes in Its line, is ac! nowledged to-day as not only the Oxpesr, but 


THE BEST FAMILY NEWSPAPER. 


In its columns are found both the religious and secular news that is desired in any family, while all that has the taint of 
is likely to do harm, is sedulousl¥ shut out. The publishers intend to send out a paper irevery way r= rior to anything before 
ind. 


mblished. Hence we shall offer neither CHROMOS nor PREMIUMS of an But al ES 
Pesmise to give the full worth of the money in y oy Peeks oer a 


TEE NEw ToRrzK OBSERVER, 


which will consist of Two Complete Newspapers—the one Religious, the other Secular. It has stood confessedly at the head for 
& period of more than FIFTY YEARS. It has lived and flourished and inci d steadily 1 ritys - 
ence, in the midst of the great changes that have occurred during tsar «ct ath helge ftie popularity, and influ 


all those years. Having t s ciple: 
of Eternal Truth, that do not change, it stands to-day an advocate of the pont great hectare spares Seed cry an 


PURE, RE LIABLE, COMPREHENSIVE, 
it ts Just the paper that is needed in every fam 
appreciate jt more and more. Our subscribers are constantly ex 


c D re cons pressing themselves thus:—" I ¢: 
“TI will make ony sacrifice rather than part with it.”...... “ It is worth double its cost.”, ot 
ae atte .* The best paper published.”...... I shall take it as long as I live,” &c., &c.—all of 
the publishe 


&2~ Sample copies sent to any address free. 


S. I. PRIME & CO., 37 Park Row, New York. 


November, 


—— 
You cannot afford to take all the Maga. 


i rs, but you can see the “cream” of all American and 
Fain Lubeniure, and Best Thoughts of Great Writers, in the mammet 
Ini.vsrratep Recorp, the largest paper of its class in the world, That 
it may be introduced everywhere, the publishers are now sending it's 
year on trial, to any address, with I mium—cholce of four chromos, or 
two prints from 500, or a package of 20 articles—free, on receipt of $1’for 
subscription, and 95 cents for expenses on premiums, 

60,000 take the Rxconp now, and a million are wanted. Do not fail to 
subscribe before this great offer for introduction is withdrawn. 

By paying now $1.26 for the Innustna t 
ceive a tine premium, and more of the choicest re @ fine illustra. 
tions than you could get in a library costing fifty to se venty-five dollars, 

Any paper can be obtained through the Reconp Club t from 50 
cents to $1 cheaper than otherwise ; so you will save mon: y ordering 
your Rxcorp now, and your papers through the Club List. Address 
Iciustnatsp Recoxp, 33 and 24 Park Row. P.O. Box 2141, N, Y 


R —& year—you re. 


63,000 NOW, A MILLION FOR 1874! 


Established 1868—A circulation of 50,000 reached in 
1872-3. Greatly enlarged and improved / Universally 
acknowledged the largest, cheapest, jinest, and the best 
pictorial paper of its class in the World! A million 
subscribers wanted | -——— 


Now isthe time! . 
‘t wait 


BUT SUBSCRIBE FOR A YEAR ON TRIAL, / 
RECEIVE READING AND FINE ENGRAVINGS 
EQUAL TO A 


$75 Library, for $1. 


In order to increase the Circulation of the In.vs- 


| TRATED Recorp to ONE MILLION, and to introduce 


it everywhere, the publishers will send it a year 
on Trial, TO YOU READER, if you are not a sub- 
scriber already, including a premium of 30 articles, 
or choice of FOUR CHROMOS, or TWO LARGE 
ENGRAVINGS—FREE-—all for $1.25—far less 
than value, as all who receive popes and premiums 
readily admit. Sample copies 10 cents. 

Subscribe NOW before this GREAT OFFER FOR 
INTRODUCTION is withdrawn. 

The In.ustratep Recorp is a 16 page, 64 column 


| paper—ana js devoted to Literature, Fashions, 


Tousehold, Etiquette, Polite Education, Travel, 
Stories, Adventures, etc., etc. Free from Poli- 
tics—Keeps up with the progress of Scte nee, Art, and 
Discovery, and is a maminoth encyclopedia of Amer- 
ican and Foreign Literature, of which it publishes 
the Best, the “Cream,” Richly and Profusely 
Illustrated. It is universally admitted the 
LARGEST and CHEAPEST FIRST-CLASS PICTO- 
RIAL PAPER IN THE WORLD !! € & : 

Save money by subscribing while 
such great inducements are being offered and 

Make money by showing papers 
and ary to others, and raising a large club. 
Send $1,00 for subscription and 25 cents 
for bee on the premium, and by return mail 
you will receive the paper and prize. With these 
to show, you can easily raise a club. 

All subscriptions must be addressed to the 


ILLUSTRATED RECORD, 
33 & 34 Park Row, New York. 
P. O. Box 2141. 


TAKE NOTICE.—ANY of the $4.00 Magazines or 
papers with premium, etc., will be sent with the RECORD 
Sor $3.50 extra, $3.00 magazines for $2.50, and $2.00 
magazines for $1.75, Send ALL your subscriptions for 
ALL your papers, and you will save Srom 2% cents to 
$1.00 on each, if you take the ILLusTRATED REcoRD. 


WATERS’ CONCERTO PARLOB ORGANS 
arethe most beautiful in 
styleandperfectintone 

ever made. The CON- 

CERTO STOP is the 

> best ever placed 

inany Organ. J¢ 

taproduced by an extra 

L setof reeds peculi~ 

~m arly vo oan the 


— E 
beral T 
. HORACE WATERS & SON, 481 
at oy N; Y.4 will dispose of 500 PIANOS 
and. ORGANS of first-class mae ine 
cluding WATERS’, at extremel ow 
prices for cash,or part @ geod 
insmall montaly ps yments. gee om 
tave first-class OS, nll mode = 
improvements, for ose cash, Gree. 
$55. $70, DOUBLE-REED ORGANS, 
$1003 4-STOP, $110 } 8-STOP, $125, u 3 
wards, JLLUSTRATED CATALOGU a 
* MAILED for two8c. stamps, A large discow' 
to Ministers, Churches, ge Fino 
ance Societies, Lodges,etc, AGENTS WANT 


icy 
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CLUB PREMIUMS— Continued from page 2. 


, Person obtaining a Club of & names, 
Avy iets entitled to one of the following Pre- 


miums. (See —2") 
Six hard rubber handle Dessert Knives ; or, 
Six hard rubber handle Dinner Knives; or, 
An extra double Silver plated Fish-Knife, Pust 


free. 


Person obtaining a Club of Ss names, 
will be entitled to one of the following pre. 
miums. (Sec —2~) 

Webster's National Pictorial Dictionary, 6v0 
engravings; Or, ae 

\ large and beautiful portable rosewood Writ- 
ing-Desk, with compartmente ; or, 

Fine quality ivory-handle Carving Knife and 
Fork; or, ; 

Le Circle, the Queen of Summer Games, and 
superior to Croquet ; or, f : 

Six fine double Silver-plated Napkin-Rings. 
Postage free; or, 


Any 


Si | 
Six fine quality double Silver-plated Dessert 


Forks. Post free; or, 
A Hall Globe Lamp, with slide chains and Ives’ 


Patent Burner, very ornamental; the best one | 


manufactured ; or, 3 

A Table Lamp, Bronze Figure and Marble Vase, 
with Ives’ Burner, a beautiful article for the par- 
lor ; or, 5 

Six fine ivory-handle Tea Knives (best) ; or, 

i -handle Dinner Knives (best) ; or, 

A Lady’s Companion, in turkey morocco, with 
peautiful finishings for the work-table ; or, 

A ten-inch white Rubber Clothes-Wringer. 
Price, $7.50. 


Any Person obtaining a Club of & names, 
will be entitled to one of the following Pre- 
miums. (See 2" 

Eight-day rosewood Cabinet Clock; or, 

Hall Lamp, with porcelain shade, sliding chains, 
and glass bell. Ives’ Burner. A beautiful arti- 
cle; or, 

Six steel Silver-plated Dessert Knives; or, 

Six fine double Silver-plated Table-Spoons. 
Post free ; or, 

Six fine double Silver-plated Dinner Forks, 


Any Person obtaining a Club of & names, 
will be entitled to one of the following Pre- 
miums. (See [27") 

ASpanish Guitar, with patent head; or, 

A large and fine Family Bible, morocco, gilt. 
Any Person obtaining a Club of AO names, 

will be entitled to one of the following Pre- 
miums, (See £2") 

A Eureka Fluting-Machine. 5-inch rollers. 
Price, $8. Unquestionably the best machine ; or, 

A fine Silver-plated Castor, with five cruets; or, 

A Silver-plated Cake-basket; or, 

A Tea Set of White China, consisting of 22 
pieces, viz.: 6 cups and saucers, 2 cake-plates, 
lcream-pitcher, 6 plates, 1 butter-dish ; or 

Le Circle, the Queen of Summer Games, in 
polished Maple. Superior to Croquet. 


Any Person obtaining a Club of 12 names, 
will be entitled to one of the following Pre- 
miums, (See £27") 

Webster's large Unabridged Dictionary. Three 
thousand engravings. Every person should pos- 
sess this invaluable work, 

The World edition of Shakespeare, in 8 large 
vols, extra cloth, gilt, royal 12mo0, in a handsome 
case. Price, $20. The cheapest and best edition 
of Shakespeare published, and from its beauty 
an! clearness of type (large pica), is the most 
teadable edition of Shakespeare yet published, 
and forms a library of itself. 

A Tea Set of White French China, consisting 
°f 31 pieces, viz : 6 cups aud saucers, 2 cake- 
plates, 1 slop-bowl, 1 cream-pitcher, 1 sugar-bowl, 
ante 6 preserve-plates, 1 butter-dish, 1 fruit- 


Any Person obtaining a Club of 1S names, | 


Will be entitled to one of the following Pre- 
miums, (See we) 


A Full-vize Woven Wire Mattress, 


Aby Pe 


Will be entitled to one of the following Pre- 
tulams. (See we) 5 


wie Gem Lawn-Mower. The best, easy-run- 

o 4 Most effectual Lawn-Mower made. 
» $15; or, 

A Spanish Rosewood ( 


mo iuitar, with patent head 


“Aberb instrument 3 or, 
35 ne Tea Set of White China, consisting 
Dates Mae 12 cups and saucers, 2 cake- 
2 pla ie op-bowl, 1 cream-pitcher, 1 sugar-bowl, 


traits” 13 preserve-plates, 1 butter-dish, { 


An es 
my Person obtaining a Club of 2O names, 


Will be on . 2 vi 
Tiums, “(Bee pay re feria 
A bronze 
ze mantel Kight- x As 
Mice, Worth $15; or “oi beets 24 


plat }CKFORD KNITTING-MA CHINE, Nickel 
“ana oo?..$35- This is one of the most 
desirable Machines to 


ron obtaining a Club of LG pames, | 


have in a 


| Any Person obtaining a Club of BS names, 


will be entitled to one of the following Pre- 
miums. (See Ee) 3 


A Dinner Set of White French China, consist- 
ing of 23 pieces, viz,: Saace-boat, sal i-bow!l, 
pickle-dish, 2 covered dishes, 5 dishes assorted 
sizes, 6 plates, 6 pudding-plates, and 1 pitcher. 


Any Person obtaining a Club of 2S names, 
will be entitled to one of the following Pre- 
miums. (See G3) 

_ An Eight-day rosewood Calendar Clock, show- 

ing the days Of the week and month. 


| Any Person obtaining a Club of BO names, 


will be entitled to one of the following Pre- 
| miums. (See 27) 
| THE MOST SIMPLE, USEFUL. POPU- 


| LAK, RELIABLE, AND THE BEST SEWING- 
| MACHINE — A GROVER & BAKER. WITH 
| HEMMERS, OAL TING. GUAGE, BRAIDER 

AND FRILLER, AND PALMER'S PATENT 
| ATTACHMENT, PRICE, $60; or 
| The Peerless Cook-Stove, with all the cooking 
| utensils. The best Stove in use, or, 
| AN AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCH. The 
movement jeweled, hardened and tempered hair- 
spring, Fogy’s patent centre pinions ; the dial has 
sunken seconds, and eve part is adjusted with 
the nicest accuracy, In coin silver cases, 

For Organs and other valuable articies, given 
as premiums, send stamp for reply. 
| PERSONS | DESIROUS OF CANVASSING 

EXTENSIVELY, OR MAKING UP L RGE 

CLUBS, WE CAN OFFER EXTRAORDINARY 
S.. FOR PARTICULARS OF 

I : D A POSTAGE STAMP FOR 
FULL PRINTED PARTICULARS. 

2" Do not fail to vive your full address, with 
full address of each subscriber; and in cities 
where the mails are delivered by carriers, the 
street and number of your house, 


| you have removed Jirom, as well as where you 
ave removed /o—this : 
DEMOREST’S MONTHLY, 
Change 
Mrs. Saran Brown 
From Cincinnati, Ohio, 
To Chicago, Il. 


| ‘The postage of Demonrest’s MonrHy, to yearly 
| subscribers, is two cents cach number. or tweaty- 
fiur cents per year, quarterly in advance (at 
the office where received only). Canada sub- 
| scribers must inclose with their subscription 
twenty four cents extra, to pay postage to the 
| lines, 

Correspondents requiring an answer should 
inclose a stamp to pay return postage. 

Postage on Premiums should be sent with the 
order. Those who omit to do so, as also those 
who omit to select a premium with the first order, 
will plepe consider that it costs us nearly as much 
| time tc attend to the supplemental order as the 
original. All such cases we are compelled to file 
| for a more conyenient season, and execute the 
| current orders of those who are more exact in 
their correspondence. 


Many persons promise payment when received 
at the post-oftice. It should be well known that 
no article can be sent by mail, unless prepaid with 


query of “‘ Why does not my premium come ?” 


In selecting club premiums, please consider the 
| facilities your Sepereptical location affords for 

receiving the same. any of our premiums can- 
not be sent by mail—being over twelve ounces in 


than their value when sent to distant States 
and Territories; articles we can send by mail 
should always be selected in eae unless its 
value warrants its beiny sent 

In getting up clubs, send the subscriptions as 
fast as procured, and they will be credited for 
one year, the same as if sent altogether; or yon 
can send all the money, get your premiums, and 
send the names at some future time. They will 
be sent to as many or any post-flice desired. 

We send back numbers of the Montuty, as 
specimens, with circulars, post free. on receipt 
of fifteen cents. 

Orders for Magazines should not be included 
with dress-goods,.or goods of any kind. If sent 


| 


rate and distinct, and written out cn different 
| sheets of paper. Adherence to this rule would 
greatly facilitate business, and render the prompt 
and correct fulfillment «f orders a matter of much 
greater ease. {| 


When sending us subscriptions, state the month 
you wish to commence with, otherwise we shall 
send back numbers from January or July—this is 
also requisite for old subscribers. it being impossi- 
ble among forty thousand names to discriminate 
between old and new. 


with any number: but we prefer that they 
should commence with January or July, when 
practicable. s 

In remitting, small amounts can be sent in 
| U.S. currency, but a post-office order is un- 
donbtedly the most secure and convenient; or 
| money may be sent in a registered letter, or by a 
draft made payable to our order. Address, 


| W. JENNINGS DEMOREST, 
838 Broadway, N.Y. 


If you change your residence, inform us where | 


stamps. These and similar cases will answer the | 


weight—and the express charges would be more | 


by express or freight. | 


Current numbers, 25 cents each. | 


for in the same letter, they should be kept sepa- | 


Subscriptions can commence at any time and 


MME. DEMOR 
Excelsior System 


DRESS CUTTING, 


Always awarded the Finest Passe, and now 
used ‘and indorsed by nearly all ‘the best 
Dressmakers in the United States, The Model 
with full instructions. Sleach. Mailed free. 


MME. DEMOREST'S 
CHILDREN’S 
Magic Dress Chart, 


| With full instructions for cutting all sizes of 
Waists, Jackets, Aprons, and Sacks for 
| Children, from one to fifteen years of age. 
Fifty cents each, 
Every mother should possess this invalu- 
able Guide and Model for Children’s Dreas 
Gu:ting. Mailed free 


ST’S 
| or 


MME. DEMOREST'S 


Stocking Suspenders. 


A very convenient and efficient 
method for holding up the Stock- 
ing. Etrner ron Lapres or 
CHILDREN, entirely obviating the 
unpleas . or much worse, un- 
healthy consequences of impeding 
the cirenlation, by Minding the 
limbs with a band of elastic or 
other liguture. 

They require no buttons or sew- 
ing, but are justanut!ly and con- 
veniently attached and are very 
durable. 

No lady or child should be with- 
ont these invaluable Stocking 
Suspenders. 

Ladivs’, 50 cents. ; 
37 cent 

Soll at Mux. Deworest’s 
branches, or mailed, post free. 


Children’s, 


MME. DEMOREST'S 


Health Corset. 


These Corsets are made with ar- 
} tistic and graceful proportions, es- 
| pe ly with x great improvement 
| in the bust, 
| 


They combine all the requisites 


of comfort, beauty of form, super- 
ior work, accurate fit, and great 
durability—one of them lasting us 
long as two orthree of the ordinary 
kind. The fit of the dress when 
made over one of these Corsets, is 
so perfect and sat isfactory, that no 
lady of taste. after trying them, 
| will consent to wear any other. 
All of Mme. Demorest's Corsets 
are made with the Triplex Corset 
Steel Clasps, 
| Price for Satin Jean Corset, - 3400 
] ** Superior Coutil,- - 5.00 
S3"Send Waist and Bust measures 
nd length under the arms, 


MME. DEMOREST’S 
Paper 


PATTERN BONNETS, 


Upon genuine frames, trimmed to 
| Tepresent the best Styles, $1 each, 
| $5 per half dozen, 


MME, DEMOREST'S 
SUSPENDER 


| AND 
| SHOULDER-BRACE, 


These useful and comfortable ar- 


ticles relieve the hips and suspend | 


the weight of the skirts on the 
| Shoulders, and at the same time 


cline the shoulders b: and the 
chest forward, giving a ery grace- 
ful and dignified position to the 
body—conducing to comfort and 
health, besides being very con- 
venient and durable. 

Every lady should wear, and no 
child should be without them. 

Ladies’, $1.00 ; Children’s, 75 cts. 
| Sold at Mwe. Demorest’s 
Branches, or mailed free on receipt 
of price. 


MME. DEMOREST'S 


| LILY BLOOM, 


An Exquisite To:ter Prepana- 
for imparting a soft and bril- 
linnt expression to the complexion 
| and Hygienic in its effects on the 
Skin, removing Frecklesand Tan, 
and very genial in its soothing 


y of taste can afford to be 
exquisite Blocm. 


out this 
Price 50 cents. 


MME. DEMOREST’S 


ROSEATE BLOOM, 


For tinting the complexion with a 
roseate hue, imparting a youthful 
fresliness, and softening it iuto a | 
life-like glow. Price50 cents. Sold 
at Mme. Demorest’s Branches, or 
mailed free, on receipt of price. 


they are so arranged that — in: | 


MME. DEMOREST’S 


BRAID AND EMBROIDERY PATTERNS 


FOR FRENCH STAMPING. 


We have the largest and best assortment of new and popular 
desigus in ever department, and furnish them by the Dozen, 


or Package, at the lowest prices. Post free. 

Braiding Stamps, assorted - - - - $0.75 per doz. 
Embroidery, assorted - - - - - - 1,00 per doz. 
|Scollpps - - - -.- - 2/5. - .Q75 per doz. 
| Pyramids and Bouquets, assorted - - 1.00 per doz. 
Pincushions - -------- 459 per doz. 


Slippers == - <= - =e 2202 


1.50 per doz. 
| Corner pieces with reverse section and 


1.50 per doz. 
3.00 each. 


Stipa. 2 ~ So - 


Toilet Sets, with Pillow Shams and 
Wreath to match, complete - - - 


Sacks and Dolmans, all complete - - 1,50 each. 
Sacks and Dolmans, covered all over - 


3.00 each. 
Materials for Stamping, Pad, White, 
Black and Blue Pure Gum Powder, 50 cts. 


In order to accommodste persons about adding French dr 
stamping to their line of business, we have made THREE AS- 
SORTED PACKAGES, with complete instructions. 


| No. 1. PACKAGE.—$15.00, contains: 

30 Braiding patterns ; 20 Embroidery ; 6 Corner pieces and 

stri Pillow sham corners and wreaths to match ; 6 Shippers ; 

6 Piucushions ; 1 Bib: 6 Pocket Handkerchief Corners : 1 Toilet 

set; 2 small. 1 medium, 1 large and 1 extra large Alphabet ; 2 

| Pouncets, Blue, White and Black powders. 

| No. 2. PACKAGE.- $10.00, contains: 

| 30 Braiding patterns ; 20 Embroidery ; 4 Corner pieces and 
3; 1 Pillow sham corner and wreath; 4 Slippers; 4 Pin- 


stri 
cushions ; 2small, 1 medium and large Alphabet; Blue, White 
and Black powders; 2 pouncets. 


No. 3. PACKAGE.—$5.00, contains: 

25 Braiding patierns; 20 Embroide ry; 2 Corner pieces and 
strips ; 3 Slippers ; 2 Pincushions ; 1 small, medium, und 1 
large Alphabet ; Blue, White and Black powders ; 2 pouncets. 


INSTRUCTION PACK AGE.— $1.50. 
| (Especially adapted to the use of ladies in the country.) 
Assorted Patterns with corner pieces and Strips for ladies’ 


and children’s garments; Blue or White powder ; pouncet and 
complete instructions. 


| Auy of the above mailed, post fiee, on receipt of price. 
| Address, Mme. Demorest, 838 Broadway, N. Y. 


EXTRAORDINARY SUCCESS 


Triplex Corset Steel Clasps. 


| Surpasses all others. They are more durable, more elastic, better finish, 
and sold at the lowest prices, and in every particular the best Corset 
Clasp in use. 

Every lady is delighted with the Triplex Corset Clasps. Sold at al! the 
| Dry Goods and Fancy Stores. Dealers supplied by all the regular whole- 
| sale agencies, 
| .Reasons why the Triplex is 

Steel in the Market.—1. It has no rivets to weaken it, 2. It is 
| made of Watch Spring Steel. 8. It cannot be broken. 4. It is warranted, 
5. The front ane is round and smooth. 6. It is doubly covered, first with 
Braid, then with Jean or Kid. 7. It has more elasticity and less weight 
for the same stiffness. 8. It is more elegant and etractfa in appearance, 

Remember ; it is not Double, but a Triple Steel, having three plates, 
edge to edge. Try it, und you will use no other. Manufactured by 


GEO. W. SHELTON & SON, Birmingham, Ot. 


THE BEST AND CHEAPEST TEA, 
MANDARIN TEA, 
PURE! HEALTHFUL! AND DELICIOUS! 
‘pA ADVANTAGES 


OF THE 


the Cheapest Corset 


1. Mandarin Tea is a pure, plain dried 
Tea, unadulterated and uneolored, and 
therefore of the natural Tea flavor. 

2. Mandarin Tea will allow to be thor- 
oughly steeped, and retains its agreeable 
Tea flavor. 

8. Mandarin Tea cannot be procured at 
the open ports like any and all other Teas. 

4. Every body likes the flavor of the Mandarin Tea, 

Mandarin Tea has a delicious flavor, and is uniform in quality. 

The Mandarin Tea is put up in one pound and half pound packages. 
Chop No. 1, $1.50 per pound. Chests for Clubs and Housekeepers, con- 
taining eight one pound packages, $10. Chop No, 2, $1.00 per pound, 


| eight pound Chests, $7.00. Chop No. 3, 75 cents per pound, eight pound 


Chests, 32 Sent everywhere on receipt of price or C. 0. D., free of 
transportation. Pound and half pound packages sent by mail, post frec, 
on receipt of price. Agents wanted everywhere, 
Ez Remember that Mandarin Tea is not on¥ pure, but everybody likes 
it for its delicious flavor. 
62" Please try it. 
Address, MME. DEMOREST, Prest, W. T. Co. “4 


Broapwar, N.Y. 


FS MANDARIN TEA. 


oo 


Mme. Pemore St’s | 


SEMI-ANNUAL | 


MAMMOTH 


ulletin of fashions 


Printed on Heavy Plate Paper, 
Elegantly Colored, Varnished, 
and Mounted on Rollers. 


PRICE, - $1.00, 


(To include ‘What to Wear,’’) 


The Mammoth Bulletin of 
Fashions for the FALL AND 
WINTER OF 1873-74, will be the | 
most beautiful, artistic and at-} 
tractive Plate of Fashions ever 
issued. It will represent every-| 
thing new and striking in the| 


way of Costumes, for HOME, 
STREET AND TRAV 
WEAR, both for Ladies and 
Children, and furnishing a bril- 
liant and. effective 
Redingotes, Cloaks, Polonaises, 
Sacks, Over-skirts, Wrappers, 
Sleeves, including New Trim- 
mings, Millinery, Lingerie, and 
other Novelties for the ensuing 


' 
season. 


The BULLETIN, with “WuHaT 
TO WEAR,” sent anywhere by 
mail, securely done up, post- 
free, on receipt of price. 


EvrerY Dry-Goops MER-| 
CHANT, MILLINER AND DREss-| 
MAKER WANTS THIS ELEGANT| 
PLATE OF FASHIONS. The 
Fall and Winter Bulletin will 
be ready September ‘rst. 


Address, 


Mme. Demorest, 


838 Broadway, N. Y. 


include every department of 
highest premium, with either a prize medal or diploma in every competition, including the World’s ne Roa J 
E LIN G| Fair, Crystal Palace; American Institute, New York: New York State Fair; Maryland Institute, Ladies’ and Children's Dress, 
Baltimore; Mechanics" Institute, Boston, etc.. ete.; the best dress-makers in this country, in Eng- and every thine that vou would 
land, France, and other foreign countries, endorsing and confirming its value by their practical | - 2 4 y 
experience. jlike to know about the New 


display of | arrangements, reaching over the whole civilized world, with about one thousand Branch ‘Agencies 


REASONS | 


FOR THE 


Greats Popularity and Extraordinary Success 


over all Others of 


WA rid Th ra [ + "y ey Wea FOR THE ; 
MME. DEMOREST TALL AND WINTER | 
USEFUL, FASHIONABLE AND RELIABLE or : 


.o. 


1873-74. 


(a8 To THE LADIES AND THE 
i TRADE GENERALLY : 


ATTEARNS 


Ladies’ and Children's Dress. 


Your attention is invited toa 
very useful and valuable Book 
on Dtess generally, including 
Materials, Trimmings, Etc., 
jentitled MME. DEMOokEsT’s 
“WHAT TO WEAR.” | This 
work is published Semi-A nnual- 
ly, and contains a large amount 
of useful, practical and reliable 
information of the greatest pos- 


(“PROvIDENCE HeLps THOsE Woo HerLP THEMSELVES,”) 


Mme, Demorest’s Patterns are the embodiment of simplicity. grace, style and artistic 
excellence, the result of genius and a cultivated taste. aided by a constant reception of ideas and 
the latest designs from the highest and best authorities on Fashion in Europe, including Paris, 
London, Berlin, etc. 

Mme. Demorest’s Patterns have the benefit of a twenty years’ practical experience in 
designing, arranying, and developing the artistic and beautiful in dress, to the highest point and 
latest standard of American ideas. ; 5 ‘ ? B= i 

Mme. Demorest’s Patterns haye the benefit of a personal and thoroughly practical sible importance to every DrRy- | 
experience in every department of ladies’ and children’s dress, in the family, in the work room, and Goops MERCHANT, Dealer in 
in the world of style and fashion. | : 5 ies 

‘Mme. Demorest’s Patterns liave the benefit of the practical experience of a large corps Cloaks, Silks, Shawls, Dress 
of thoroughly competent experts in dress-making, securing the artistic accuracy and fashionable | Materi Trim mings, Milli- 
elegance of every pattern issucd. Und : se indi 

Mme, Demorest’s Patterns are cut. and adjusted to the form, by the most perfect ery, ndergarments, and wi 
system of dress-cutting, Mme. Demon#st’s system having been always awarded the first and 


FO oe Ne OY ae ATS FOURS WV, 


als, 


Mme. Demorests Patterns have the benefit of very Jarge and extensive busines?! Styles and Prices, "Btc.. for, the 
in the United States and Canada, justifying the time, troubie, and enormous expense necessary to FALL AND WINTER OF | 573-74. 
wom; Bos earliest. best, and most desirable designs, from reliable sources in advance of wy In fact all that could be learned 

Mme, Demorest’s Patterns have the benefit of numerous accessories and valuable | by a trip to Europe, among the * 
resources—including a large and extensive correspondence both in Enrope and America—reqnired | Avtic Beslers 3 
for a monthly magazine of the most elevated character, devoted largely to fashion, and having the / rtists, ealers or 
largest circufation of any magazine of the kind published in the Union. | 

Mme. Demorest’s Patterns comprise the largest. and the only complete and reliable | 5 : " 
assortment of useful, practical and fashionable designs in every department of ladies’ and children’s Dealers and Artists in t! 
dress, to be found in the world. of New York. 


f . 


Manufac- J 
turers, or among: the Importers, 


1c City 0 


a regular 
and constant experi- 
family in the Union, for the past twenty 


best method of 
an accurate fit, with graceful propor- | Merchant and 
| 


Address, 
g ae, 
Mme. Demorest, 
N, Ye 


and a revised catalogue | 


Mme. Demorest’s Patterns are all practically and thoroughly tested in their adaptation d ea 
The facts and figures gathere 3 
business, and their superiority has been confirmed and proved hy the practical 4 
and accuracy, will present ang 
Mme. Demorest’s Patterns being accurately graded in sizes, by the 
Mme. Demorest’s Patterns are thoroughly practical, and are simplified by definite and j Milliner, Dressmaker, and Lady 
most inexperienced person, 
wants, as well as the requirements of the most elaborate and cultivated tastes of American ladies, | post free, 
every town in the United States and Canada. ; 
style and size indicated, 
post-free, so that they are available to every family in the land. / 
for ladies’ and children’s 
dress, together with the latest and most popular novelties, that haye any claim to beanty or fash- 


to the living form before they are offered to the public, Fs 
with the greatest faithfulness ai 
ence of nearly all the best dress-makers, and néarly every 
}epitome of just what every 
measurement, and adapted to the form go as to always secure 
explicit information, by illustrations, notches and full descriptions, the amount and kind of mate- generally will wish to know 
Mme, Demorest’s Patterns are not merely fancy styles, or copies of foreign designs, suing season. Price, 1 5 cents, 
Mme. Demorest’s Patterns can be obtained everywhere; Numerons Branch Agencies Ist 
Mme. Demorest*s Patterns arc put ap in envelopes with the 
Mme. Demorest's Patterns are fally illustrated in miniature, 
ionable elegance. These catalogues are given, or mailgd free on application. 


Mme. Demorest*s Patterns were the first mtroduced and systemized into 
i 
years. 
Manufacturety= 
tions, are therefore always reliable. ! 
rial and trimming required; so that the garment can be cut, put together, and easily made by the | 
gotten up for pictures or cliqnes, but are thoroughly practical in their adaptation to the simplest | d C 
Will be ready Sept. 
have been permanently ¢=tablished with first-class honseg, in all the large cities, and in nearly | 
=% 

are furnished at the merely nominal prices of from ten to thirty cents each, and are sent by mail, | 
of them isissued every season, which includes all the standard designs 

Address any of the Branch Agencies, or 


S38 Broadway, 


Do not fail to send for a Copy 
of this valuable Book. 


ork, 


